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_[ HENEVER we think of a genuinely Cath- 

olic culture in North America, most of 
umn our thoughts to the Province of Quebec, 
e there exists a faith, protected by language 
rences and environment comparable to that 
sme of the more inaccessible parts of the Old 
ld—simple, uncontaminated, unworldly, and 
ly written in the heart. 


‘owever much we may hear in the daily press 
“wet-backs”, immigrant labor and the race 
lems in the southwest, it does not seem to 
r to us that such a faith exists, though with 
‘ferent culture and background, in the people 
are streaming across our southern border 
1 Mexico and spreading out over a vast area 
1 the Gulf of Mexico to the Pacific Ocean. 
it is true, nevertheless; and the Catholic 
rch of the United States has in these people, 
would but recognize the fact, a rich resource 


sable than any of the material resources it 
" possess. 
he tragedy is that this resource is #n protected, 
reciated, uncultivated and even unrecognized 
Catholic Americans of high and low estate; 
as a result much of its rich treasure is being 
ipated and lost to us, to say nothing of the 
‘atless souls that are being impoverished and 
- by the process of “Americanization”. We 
Hof the Japanese converts of St. Francis 
wier and his successors who, left without priests 
churches for over two hundred years amid a 
ran environment, preserved and handed down 
faith without priestly ministration during all 
it time. This writer believes that under similar 
umstances, and left isolated and uncontamin- 
by the inroads of “civilization”, the same 
uld be true, and even for a much longer time, 
h the wonderful Mexican people. Could the 
. be said of the rest of us? 


religious faith, devotion and loyalty, more 


FRONTIER OF THE FAITH 


MEXICO, RICH IN RELIGIOUS CULTURE 


The great problem of the Church in dealing 
with the Mexican question is not to relieve pov- 
erty, nor to wipe out discrimination against Mex- 
icans, nor to Americanize and assimilate them, 
nor to adjust them to American ways of living. 
The problem is how to preserve and utilize and 
build upon the residue and traces of a rich and 
beautiful heritage, tradition and culture that still 
remain among so many of them. But at present, 
even those remnants and traces are being dissipated 
and lost, like a nation’s resources not valued until 
irreparably squandered. 


The Mexican people themselves do not, of 
course, know and realize their own treasures of 
the spirit. If they did, they would no longet be 
the simple and unaffected folk among whom 
such spiritual values could persist. Like the poor 
Irish immigrants of the last century, they are 
filled with admiration for the material prosperity, 
resources and opportunities of their new home- 
land, and they strive to emulate the North Ameri- 
cans and bring the fruits of advanced science and 
industry to their children. A very human short- 
coming! That they pay a price in the more in- 
tangible, yet more valuable treasures of the soul, 
and even in true joy and peace of heart, does not 
even occur to them. But the wise old matriarchs 
and seers of the race are saddened, confused and 
bewildered, when they see the children of the 
third and fourth generations abandoning theit 
traditional practices of piety, marrying non-Cath- 
olics, bringing up their children as Protestants or 
with no religion, and becoming involved in all 
sorts of gang and criminal activities. They scold, 
they weep, they pray and do heroic penances, but 
to no avail. It is beyond their comprehension; 
and the Church in North America does little to 
aid them. Little wonder that the Mexican priests, 
few as they are, who labor north of the border 
among their own people, do not want to learn 
English or encourage it among their people, de- 
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spite the laws of the States which everywhere re- 
quire it to be taught. Little wonder that they 
prefer to see their people remain Mexican in all 
their ways and customs, despite the reduced op- 
portunity for advancement, despite the many social 
and economic handicaps that accompany non- 
assimilation and non-Americanization. Their ob- 
ject is to save the souls of their people; but the 
odds against them are too great! 


Perhaps it is necessary to live among these 
people in order to feel the closeness of Nazareth 
and Bethlehem which warms the Catholic heart: 
the inevitableness of poverty; the necessity of ris- 
ing at dawn to labor in the fields, or of watching 
the flocks by night; the pilgrimages and foot-jour- 
neys without complaint, in obedience to the laws 
of the Temple or of Caesar; the Sunday market- 
place outside the church, made necessary by the 
poverty of the sellers and the lack of week-day 
Opportunities of purchase of the buyers; the beg- 
gars, the blind and the lame, mingling with the 
throngs everywhere (and not shut away in insti- 
tutions) ; the multitudinous babies and pregnant 
mothers who are everywhere and without shame. 


Perhaps it is necessary to tarry a while in one 
of the churches of the Mexicans to realize how 
vety much it is their second home,—not a Sunday 
visiting place, not the priest’s to change and or- 
der and regulate as he wills, not even God’s sole 
abode for solemn reverential worship at set times; 
but God’s and theirs jointly, where each can come 
and go as he pleases, worship God alone, in groups 
or en masse, silently or aloud, in any of a multitude 
of ways and devotional practices. Who is there 
to say them nay? Is not this their church, their 
Father's house? And why should one be formal, 
or consider human respect, at home? 


Here one can see in a short space of time: a 
group of women making the Stations together, one 
reading aloud while the others respond to the 
Prtayers; a man in the middle aisle on his knees, 
kissing the floor in a gesture of adoration and 
humility, and then kneeling with arms outstretched 
in the form of a Cross as he prays; a child sitting 
on the step of the Communion rail and quietly 
playing with her doll; a mother in a side pew 
nursing her babe; a group of women arranging 
and decorating an altar or shrine with flowers 
they have brought; a penitent travelling the length 
of the church from door to altar on his knees, 
in fulfillment of a manda ot private vow; a 
young father with his child in arms, pointing out 
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the pictures and statues and explaining the my 
teries of the faith; an aged grandmother, with 
youth of 14 or so, aiding him to examine h 
conscience and make his confession; a moth 
with tears streaming down her cheeks, prayif 
before the shrine of Our Lady of Guadalupe f 
her son missing in Korea; a young mother pinnif 
a milagro of gold or silver on the cushione 
wall behind the statue of a saint, in thanksgivif 
for a cure wrought by prayer. : 


Here on a summer Sunday, where Masses fo 
low one another in continuous succession fro 
dawn until noon, throngs of all ages will I 
waiting outside or striving to enter, while oth 
throngs are pouring out from a Mass just finishet 
pausing on the way perhaps to purchase a Cath 
lic paper, a medal or a ticket for the currel 
Rifa, or simply to chat with friends. A barefoc 
“shine” boy, clad simply in overalls, ambles 
with his shoeshine box slung by its strap over hi 
bare shoulder; aged madres in black shawls clin 
to the wall edges of the steps as they halt : 
ingly down to the sidewalk; a toothless old be 
gat-woman with bright shawl sits among the floy, 
er vendors on the sidewalk and holds out he 
wrinkled hand for an alms “for the love of God’ 
ushers make sporadic and fruitless efforts to kee 
the urchins from ascending to the balcony an 
choir loft. In the sacristy the priest, while e1 
deavoring to unvest after his Mass, is besiege 
with proud possessors of new pictures, statu 
and medals, begging him to bless the sacred 
jects and kissing his hand with a mh 


Padrecito, while others are seeking from the sa 
ristan candles of various shapes and sizes to b 
before their favorite shrines. Red-cassocked alta 
boys, alert and helpful, weave among them, an 
prepare themselves and the altar for the nex 
Mass, with difficulty observing admonitions 
silence. 


During Sunday Mass, the littlest tots, restive 
der restraint, will trot up and down the aisle, ar 
fully dodging an occasional maternal arm thru: 
out to apprehend them, or lie down and roll on th 
floor; but they are quiet for the most part. As oftes 
as not, a white carpet will be unrolled down tk 
center aisle with a bridal party kneeling with 
the sanctuary, while flowers deck the front per 
ends. No time off from work is permitted the 
for week-day weddings. A group from one 
the numerous parish societies or Sodalities w 
generally be occupying the front pews at tl 
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er Masses, their distinctive insignia (broad 
‘ns of varying colors with large medals at- 
-d) around their necks, and their estandarte, 
cocessional banner, erected before them; for 
is their Communion Sunday. Tolling bells 
the tower will be calling the people from 
neighboring prestdios and adobe houses to 
next Mass, while within the church small 
bells, vigorously rung, attract the worship- 
cat frequent intervals to the solemn events on 
iltar. In the pews as the ushers approach, a 
ering hand will hesitate over the widow’s mite 
penny or a nickel to be deposited in the 
ction, And at the Communion rail, the baby 
- be held in one arm and the purse clutched 
ye other, as the pious mother draws near to 
Lord. 


he great festivals of the Church and those 
itional origin and significance, the novenas and 
tums in endless succession, the processions 
pilgrimages, whether around the church, in 
neighboring streets, or to distant and be- 
d shrines, are never lacking their throng of 
rotees, who, despite the weariness of toil and 
erty (or more probably because of it), find 
> uplift and solace for their souls and nourish- 
at for their spirits. However good a Catholic 
‘American may feel himself to be because of 


HE history of the Gold Coast in the first 
_ half of the twentieth century is a striking 
cmple as to what extent self-government de- 
ads on education. For whatever demagogues 
y say, you cannot have democracy until you 
se democrats, and you cannot build a republic 
hout republicans. While demagogues stress 
fits to the exclusion of everything else, demo- 
Wts must insist on balancing rights by duties; 
; re can be no self-government without self-tax- 
‘on. But the first reaction of a people, African 
Asian, steeped in a tradition of paternal and 
‘tocratic rule, on tasting the heady wine of self- 
e is to believe that freedom means freedom 
m paying taxes. In this the people of the 


Mie 1 Pn sie 


his Catholic education and training, he may some- 
times pause among these people and wonder 
whether he has ever truly found the Catholic 


Church, 
(To be continued) 


A MISSIONARY 


Name Guadalupe Restored 


The historic name of Guadalupe City, which 
for nine years had been known as “Villa Gus- 
tavo A. Madero,” has been restored to “Villa 
Guadalupe Hidalgo” by action of the Mexican 
Senate. 

In February, 1950, the House of Representa- 
tives passed a Bill to restore the original name 
of the city near the site of the Tepeyae Sanctu- 
ary, where Our Lady appeared four times in 1531 
to Juan Diego and identified herself as “Mary of 
Guadalupe.” The Senate vote completes favor- 
able action on the measure. 

The Mexican Congress on January 6, 1943, seek- 
ing to honor a patriot of the turn of the century, 
renamed Guadalupe City “Villa Gustavo A. Ma- 
dero.” That action brought immediate protests 
and attacks by the Press. The recent action re- 
storing the historic mame was acclaimed by the 
Press and the people. 


GHANA 
THE GOLD COAST ACHIEVES INDEPENDENCE 
(Concluded) 


Gold Coast proved no exception. How could 
they ? 

The Gold Coast Dependency is, geographical- 
ly and very roughly speaking, like a layer-cake; 
the bottom (southern) layer consists of a coastal 
strip, the Gold Coast Colony; the middle portion 
is Ashanti; and the top (northern) layer, the 
Northern Territories. To this was tacked on 
(after World War I) an eastern vertical slice, 
formerly German Togoland. Needless to say, 
this division of the country into a colony, two 
protectorates and a mandated territory, is entirely 
mnodern and Occidental. It merely overlies the 
original division of the country into native prin- 
cipalities, ruled over by Paramount Chiefs of 
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whom there are still sixty-three in the Colony, 
twenty-five in Ashanti and twenty-one in the 
Northern Territories. These Paramount Chiefs 
ate the repositories of all native authority, custom- 
aty law, religious and profane tradition. Subor- 
dinate to them are tribal chiefs, under whom are 
the village elders, etc. The Paramount Chiefs’ 
rule is, of course, autocratic; their power is not 
only limited by traditional custom, but by the 
fact that they are elected and can be de-throned 
by popular vote in case of flagrant misrule. 


We may add that according to the 1948 cen- 
sus the country, of an area of 92,000 square miles 
(about that of Michigan), carries a population 
of over four millions, distributed as follows: 


Colony 2,050,235 
Northern Territories 866,503 
Ashanti 818,944 
Togo 382,768 

4,118,450 


Over fifty dialects are spoken; the three main 
languages of one-half million people each are 
Fanti (Colony), Ashanti and Ewe (Togoland). 


Upon Britain’s annexing the country, two cours- 
es were open to her: either to substitute her im- 
perial rule for that of the Chiefs and to rule 
the people directly, as she would, say, those of an 
American colony; or else, simply to superimpose 
the imperial authority of His Britannic Majesty on 
top of that of the Paramount Chiefs. The British 
being congenitally averse to all doctrinaire logic, 
refused the dilemma and compromised by trying 
both courses. As a consequence, there grew up 
in the cities of the Colony (Accra, Cape Coast, 
Takoradi) an African generation, used to English 
ways of life and imbued with democratic ideas of 
government, despising African tribalism and all 
its “superstitions’—an attitude fostered by their 
attending missionary schools, chiefly those of the 
Basel Mission (who came to the Gold Coast in 
1843) and those of the Methodists (who came 
in 1835); the Catholics, as we saw, came only in 
1881. Like all nineteenth century missionaries, 
they were apt to confound religion and civilization 
and to think that it was “christian” to wear a 
coat, pants and a stove-pipe hat, and “pagan’’ to 
sport the colorful robes indigenous to the coun- 
_ try. The result were de-tribalized men and women, 
who thought of themselves as black English men 
and women. Many of them completed their edu- 
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cation in Britain and returned as lawyers, doctot 
etc., to form the new intelligentsia of the cow 
try.") 

On the other hand, there was the hinterlan 
where the great Chiefs still ruled after the 
African time-honored positions, as far as the Br 
ish would let them. The latter put their foot dow 
on the grossest abuses and some unlovely cu 
toms like human sacrifice, but for the rest trie 
to rule indirectly, through the existing tribal mi 
chinery of Chiefs. Guggisberg, who understoo 
and loved African civilization, saw in the Chief 
tule the best manner for preserving that civiliz 
tion, as far as it was good and deserved to 
carried into Africa’s future new civilization, whic 
had to be a compound of old and new, of Britis 
and African. For that purpose he created i 
1921 a new Government Department of Anthre 
pology under R. Rattray for expert guidance i 
tribal matters. Of the chiefs who shared Guggit 
berg’s vision, the foremost was the zana (“‘chief” 
Ofori Atta (1881-1943), who was knighted i 
1927,—Sir Ofori Atta being the first African t 
receive that honor. : 4 


Sir Gordon Guggisberg’s plan to serve and con 
bine both the liberalism of the urban and the nz 
tionalism of the rural people found expressio 
in two legislative measures, the Municipal Cot 
porations Bill of 1924 and the Native Adminis 
tration Ordinance of 1927. The Bill of 1924 gav 
the municipal franchise to all householders, ani 
provided for a Municipal Council with an electe 
Mayor and a majority of elected councillor 
with power for them to run the municipalities 
levy taxes and frame their own budget. Sir Got 
don observed that “it was the acid test of fitnes 
as citizens for the urban areas to take a greate 
share in the government of the country;” but h 
met with stubborn African resistance, since tl 
last thing the intelligentsia wanted was to tak 
upon themselves the odium of levying taxes. I 
face of this opposition, the Governor gave wa 
(“the only real disappointment I have had a 
your Governor’, he said) and the Bill never b 
came law. 


As for the Ordinance, passed in 1927 just 
few days before Sir Gordon’s term ended, it w 
prepared, at the Governor’s invitation, by the s; 
principal Chiefs, discussed by a meeting of ; 


) In 1919, when Sir Gordon Guggisberg ar: a 
there were 3 Africans in the Higher Civil ice; wl 
he left in 1927, there were 88. meaner | 


—~ 
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ss and promoted by Sir Ofori Atta. Its 
se was to stay the decay of African institu- 
_ but it had to steer clear of the two dangers 
tted to in Chiefs by the Liberals, viz., that 
‘¢ the British would give them too much pow- 
o that they would become inefficient and 
ipt tyrants; or else that they would give them 
ittle power, so that the Chiefs would become 
ly British puppets. Sir Gordon tried to square 
‘circle by giving ultimate authority, not to 
Chiefs, but to the Councils of subordinate 
ss and traditional councellors, presided over 
ach Paramount Chief. There again, the acid 
swas self-taxation, and long afterwards the 
fs still refused to open State Treasuries of 
- own. It was only in 1939 that they were 
lly put into operation; but all's well that 
; well, and within ten years these Treasuries 
ected £1% millions for local needs, as against 
\$11 millions collected by the central govern- 
t, and the £% million by the four municipali- 
((of Accra, Cape Coast, Takoradi and Kumasi, 
latter being the capital of Ashanti). 


ir Gordon’s disappointment in 1924 was, of 
cse, not the only occasion on which an old- 
Jd African found difficulty in adjusting him- 
to a modern European viewpoint, and un- 
enerate man in voluntarily choosing the ul- 
ate good of the commonweal in preference to 
proximate good of individual selfishness. 


Zorest reserves are a case in point. Three hun- 
d square miles of land are annually being 
‘orested, a rate which menaces ever more grave- 
che preservation of water and soil. The chiefs 
thus alienating to individual use land which 
ditionally belongs to the whole tribe clearly 
-_ulta vires; for which reason also the new own- 
never can get a clear title, and a perfect scourge 
land-litigation has consequently become en- 
ic. In 1911 an ordinance was passed, estab- 
ing forest-reserves, of which experts calcu- 
-ed that 6,000 square miles were required; but 
ch a hue and cry was set up that Government 
erely wanted to filch the land for themselves, 
at the law was never put in operation. In 1927 
lings had reached so perilous a state, that Sit 
rdon promoted a new Forestry Bill, which after 
struggle found acceptance, since in the forest- 
jserves it created, the Government was not con- 
scating the land itself but only leasing the forest 
he sorest point, of course, was always taxa- 
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tion. When the great world depression of 1930 
hit the Gold Coast, its Government was hard put 
to it to balance the budget. Guggisberg’s suc- 
cessor, therefore, in 1931 suggested the introduc- 
tion of what is the fairest form of taxation, an 
income tax. This suggestion met with such a 
howl of dismay on the part of the African mem- 
bers of the Legislature that it was dropped, and 
it was only in 1943, as part of the Gold Coast's 
war effort, that an income tax was at last es- 
tablished. Similarly, a Water Works Bill of 
1934 wanted to take the cost of supplying the 
municipalities with water off the central budget 
and make the cities themselves pay for their water, 
a proposal which caused Sir Ofori Atta, Die 
Nanka-Bruce (leading physician and member for 
Accra) and Mr. Kobina A. Korsah (member for 
Cape Coast) to go as a protest delegation to 
London, However, their errand to the Imperial 
Government was—in fairness let it be added— 
not only concerned about the Water Works Bill, 
but also about an anti-sedition law, which gave 
dictatorial powers to the Governor in a matter, 
which seemed already quite adequately provided 
for by the Criminal code of 1892. The delega- 
tion took the opportunity of petitioning also for 
constitutional reforms, but had to return home 
empty-handed. The cause was taken up by the 
more radical “‘Aboriginies’ Rights Protection So- 
ciety”, whose delegation succeeded in getting its 
petition presented to the House of Commons; but 
though it remained in London until 1936, nothing 
further came of it, except perhaps that the Gov- 
ernor, Sir Thomas Shenton Thomas, who had 
shown so little comprehension of native aspira- 
tions, was recalled in 1934 and transferred to Sing- 
apore, where he was to have the experience of be- 
ing—metaphorically if not physically—spat upon 
by the victorious Japanese, to whom he had to sur- 
render. 


Sir Ofori Atta and Mr. Kobina A. Korsah, it 
may be added, became in 1942 the first Africans 
appointed to the Governor's Executive Council. 


The present friendly attitude of the Govern- 
ment towards the Chiefs is, however, only the re- 
verse of a medal, the obverse of which was in- 
scribed debellare superbos. The Ashantis in pat- 
ticular were a proud, warlike nation, who had 
only been stopped in their conquest of the Fanti 
by the appearance of the British. The Ashanti 
of the nineteenth century were the principal slave 
traders, who supplied the “market” at the Coast, 
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and it is one of the romances of history for these 
bloodthirsty slavers to have become the peaceful 
cocoa farmers of the twentieth century. The first 
large-scale campaign of the British against Ashanti 
was conducted in 1873 by the Governor, Sit Garnet 
Wolseley (later Field Marshal and Commander- 
in-Chief), who fought his way to the capital, 
Kumasi, which was razed to the ground. Breach 
of the ensuing treaty (which inter alia stipulated 
for the cessation of human sacrifices) led up to 
another march on Kumasi in 1895, and to the 
banishment of King Prempeh I, the Asantehene, 
and his family to the Seychelles. The demand of 
the “Golden Stool”, the magic emblem of the 
Ashanti nation, however, led to another rising in 
1900 and to another bloody war, which finally 
settled the question of British supremacy. Sir 
Gordon Guggisberg in 1920 formally renounced 
any intention of despoiling Ashanti of its ““Gold- 
en Stool” (which had been hidden), and in 1926 
allowed Prempeh to return home, installing him as 
Kumasihene. He died in 1932, and his successor, 
Prempeh II, was made Asentehene, and incident- 
ally was Honorary President of the Eucharistic 
Congress held at Kumasi last year. 


That West Africans make excellent soldiers was 
proved in World War II, when Accra (until the 
Allied conquest of North Africa) became the 
hub of military activity, a U. S. Air Base there 
servicing no less than three hundred planes a 
day. Africans at once took to the air, as soon 
as the R. A. F. (in 1941) accepted them. In all, 
the Gold Coast provided 65,000 men for active 
service, one of them, Major Seth Anthony, who 
had passed through Sandhurst, being the first Af- 
rican to receive a King’s Commission. The “Roy- 
al West African Frontier Force” in 1940 was 
sent to fight in the Abyssinian Campaign against 
Italy, and in 1943 went to S. W. Burma to fight 
the Japanese in Arakan Province, covering itself 
with glory and establishing a great reputation for 
valor, initiative and a wonderful cheerfulness 
even in the most trying circumstances. 


The central government of the Colony consisted 
originally of the Governor, assisted by an Execu- 
tive and a Legislative Council. The former was 
the Governot’s cabinet, after a fashion, and con- 
sisted of officials only. The Legislative Coun- 
cil was composed of officials and a number of 
unofficial persons appointed by the Governor to 
fepresent European and African interests. In 


1925, Guggisberg introduced a reformed const 
tution, which raised the number of members ¢ 
the Legislative Council to 29, of whom 15 wef 
officials, 3 nominated, 2 elected European unoffi 
ials and 9 Africans—three of the latter to be ele¢ 
ed by the three municipalities and six by the Cout 
cils of Chiefs. It was the first time that African 
were granted the right to elect their own represef 
tatives and, grudgingly as it was received by th 
intelligentsia, the new Council proved an excel 
lent training ground for parliamentarianism, ami 
prepared the way, as it was foreseen, for a futuf 
widening in African responsibilities. In 1946,; 
further amendment of the Constitution gave Af 
ricans a cleat majority in the Legislative Coundil 
Moreover, this Council was no longer the centta 
legislature of the Gold Coast Colony alone, bu 
also of Ashanti; only the Northern Territories ane 
Togo then still remaining unrepresented. 


However, the advance towards self-govern 
ment, steady and real as it had been, no longei 
sufficed to satisfy the leaders and people of the 
Dependency, who were understandably impatient 
to cease being dependent and wished to stand or 
their own feet. In 1947, Dr. Danquah started hi 
agitation for unqualified self-government ‘‘as soon 
as possible”. In 1948 it came to riots; and 4 
Commission sent out from London in 1949 
inquire into matters, concluded that the time f J 
half measures was past and as a consequence 
drew up a new Constitution which became lav 
in 1950. Under it a new Legislative Aner 
for the whole country (Northern Territories and 
Togo included) consists of an elected Speaker, 
three ex-officio members (for Defense, Finance 
and Justice), 75 elected members and 6 repre. 
sentatives of the Chambers of Commerce and of 
Mines. Under this new Constitution, as we be 
gan by saying, the Honorable Mr. Kwame 
Nkrumah assumed office a year ago and has beer 
governing his country every since, aided by hi 
Cabinet and responsible to the elected representa 
tives of his people. 


Hats off to Mr. Nkrumah—and to the British 
who have so thoroughly learnt the lesson of 1776 
And three cheers for Ghana.2) 


. Le Fat OE ZACHARIAS 


__ _2) The main sources used for this article are Color 
ial Reports, issued annually for the Gold Coast in Lon 
don, and other material kindly supplied by the Put 

Relations Officer, Accra; also a very good histor 
F. M. Bourret’s “The Gold Coast 1919-1946” (Stanfor 


1949). 
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WALES, COUNTRY OF THE 
CHURCH-GOING WORKERS 


KHE Principality of Wales is situated in the 

southwestern peninsula of Great Britain. 
ns is a small country; its area is only 7,469 
re miles, about the size of Palestine. The 
bh population is about 2,500,000 persons. 


though small, Wales is potentially a very 
‘country, particularly its southern seaboard. 
principal Welsh coal field occupies one thou- 
square miles and is able to supply the coun- 
at the present rate of consumption for more 
a thousand years. Only the United States 
L2g more tons of coal per person than South 
ces. Besides, there is an important North 
wes coal field, too. Welsh heavy industry is 
uly important. Llandovery, near Swansea, 
acres in extent, is the largest oil refinery in 
ope and processes 300 million gallons an- 
lly. The neighboring Margam Abbey Steel 
tks, covering 1,600 acres, is the largest in 
sat Britain. In 1938 Swansea alone produced 
190,000 ingots of steel. Its sixty tin and sheet- 
tal works are able to produce 75% of the en- 
- output of Great Britain. The same city smelts 
% of the zink smelted in Britain. North Wales 
; thriving slate quarries, its own coal mines and 
=| works. Besides its mighty industry, Wales 
; vast forests in the mountains, fertile valleys 
1 the prosperous hill-farming and cattle-breed- 
x industry. Finally, its magnificent coast and 
yuntains attract many tourists. 


Notwithstanding all this, Wales still suffers 
revolution 


150 years ago. 
ately agricultural 
»mogeneous in speech and culture. 
sixty years later, more than a half of the popu- 
tion dwelt in a single industrial county of 
|lamorgan and became very much intermingled 
ith immigrants from all parts of Great Britain, 
-eland and even the Continent. The Welsh 
anguage, previously spoken by nearly everybody, 
ecame the language of the countryside only, and 
Welsh culture and mode of life became largely 
lien to the proletariat of Wales. The industrial 
Levolution was accomplished in Wales with much 
ffering for the masses. Karl Marx well de- 


scribed those times in his books. And yet, while 
the industrial proletariat of Great Britain, France, 
the Low Countries and Germany largely, or in 
some cases entirely, gave up the Christian religion 
and became either indifferent or actively hostile 
to the organized religion, the Welsh workers re- 
tained their allegiance to Christ. Welsh non- 
Conformists succeeded in keeping the workers by 
championing the boldest social reforms. 


Welsh Christianity is very old. St. Aaron and 
St. Julius suffered for Christ in Caerleon in the 
third century. The Bishops from Wales attended 
the Councils of Arles in 314 and of Ariminum in 
359. The Britons of Wales constituted a thor- 
oughly organized church in the fifth century. This 
ancient Celtic Church was affected by the Normans 
in the twelfth century. The Welsh were quite 
satisfied with their medieval faith and did not 
clamor for the Reformation. It was imposed upon 
them by the Tudors. The Welsh submitted to 
the Reformation out of loyalty to the Tudors. The 
Reformation brought them the Welsh Bible, 
through which the Welsh language and culture 
were preserved, while all other Celts, having no 
vernacular Bible, more -or less lost their cultural 
heritage. Becoming conservative Anglicans, the 
Welsh supported the Jacobite movement in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and were in 
return dealt with accordingly by the English 
Wighs, who tried to anglicize them. For 150 
years all the occupants of the Welsh Sees and 
principal benefices were Englishmen, ignorant of 
the native language and customs. The Methodist 
movement swept Wales as a reaction. The fiery 
preachers with their powerful appeal to emotions, 
presented Christian teaching in a simple language, 
understandable to the masses. They taught peo- 
ple to sing beautiful hymns, satisfying their crav- 
ing for beauty. The same preachers, seeing the 
working masses neglected and abandoned by every- 
body, went to them and boldly championed their 
interests against the powerful aristocratic land- 
lords and grasping and merciless Victorian capi- 
talists. Asa result, the masses went over to them. 
Eighty per cent of the Welsh population are non- 
Conformists, mostly Calvinistic Methodists, 15% 
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are Anglicans and 5% are Catholics, mostly of 
irish extraction. Active unbelief and entrenched 
religious indifference are rare in Wales. 


Every visitor to Wales is surprised with nu- 
merous churches and chapels seen in Welsh towns 
and the countryside alike. I never saw a country 
with so many ecclesiastical buildings. Moreover, 
they are not deserted. The evening congregations 
are particularly good. While in Ireland churches 
are relatively few, Welsh chapels are very numer- 
ous. If their number would be reduced to that 
of the Irish churches, they would be even more 
crowded than the latter. Careful observers think 
that church-going in the Welsh countryside is 
neatly 100%. My own observations in Pem- 
brokeshire, Cardiganshire and Carmarthenshire 
lead me to think that this assumption is not far 
from the truth. In industrial Wales on the whole, 
church-going is about 50%, including 30% for the 
non-Conformist, 12% for the Anglicans and the 
remainder for the Catholics. In the same milieu 
in the purely working class districts in Scandinavia, 


Warder’s Review 


"Neutral” Trade Unionism 


= Pea: Sunday following the funeral of the late 

King George VI was proclaimed a day of 
national prayer in England. Because many work- 
ers at the Workington Iron and Steel Works 
were employed on Sunday mornings, Holy Mass 
was offered for their benefit in the conference 
room of the establishment. As a result of this 
experiment, it was hoped that Sunday Mass would 
become a regular thing at the steel plant. 


However, according to a report of the London 
Catholic Times, the plans for a weekly~Mass at 
the Workington Steel Works received a setback 
at the very outset. Permission for the Mass was 
withdrawn after a protest had been made by the 
local branch of the Electrical Trades Union. The 
protest was forwarded by Mr. A. V. Cattrell, the 
union secretary and Workington Town Councillor, 


The Union’s protest to the management de- 
plored the holding of religious services in the 
works and held that ‘denominational religion 
ought to be kept in its proper place.” Further, 
the Union had been fighting for two years for 
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church-going is not more than 4%, hardly 
than 10% either in France, Italy or Great Brit 

Chapels filled every Sunday evening with min 
and steel-workers are common in Wales, but f 

elsewhere. 


Is there a decrease in church-going in Wal 
There is. As long ago as 1947 a corresponde 
in London ‘Sunday Times” (Dec. 21st) deplor 
this decrease, He said that the chapels have 29, 
vacant seats at Sunday services. The decrease 
fected also the Anglicans as well as others. 
Catholics, although an insignificant minority, proj 
ress all the time. I visited Wales ten times a 
believe that it is the only industrial country’ 
Western Europe, where a very large proporti 
of workers, particularly miners, are still publidl 
professing their belief in Christ. Indeed, Wale 
is the best place in the world in which to recrul 
apostles for the conversion of workers. Some al 
tempts in this direction are now being made. Ma 
they bear fruit. 

Dr. S. BOLSHAKOFF 
Oxford, England 


recognition of, and payment for, the Sunday 
morning breakfast half hour. Since the proposec 
Mass was to be offered at that time, the Unior 
feared that its claim for breakfast time pay woulc 
thus be jeopardized. At any rate, there will be 
no Sunday Mass at Workington Iron and Steel 
Works, much to the detriment of the workers. . 

This incident is an isolated experience and doe: 
not warrant the conclusion of a general rule. Yet 
it does point out a lesson. At least it contains 
warning that so-called “neutral” unionism is no 
an unmixed good. There is a tendency in our own 
country to belittle the Christian trade union move. 
ments in Europe. They are often portrayed in a 
not too commendatory way, at least as far as the 
American scene is concerned. Could it not be 
that “neutral” unions are not really neutral ir 


Religion 
were of 
seem, i 
“He who does not gather with Me 


simply cannot be by-passed as though it 
secondary consideration. Here, it would 
a case of 
scatters,” 
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A Strong Voice Not Lacking 


NE of the first paragraphs of the article on 
“The Re-Paganization of Christendom,” by 
e C. H. Williamson, published in the Trish 
ogical Quarterly some yeats ago, declares: 


ne intellectual difficulties of the day are 
mposing, but it is the surface of the sea that 
hed by the wind and throws out so much 
- that terrifies us by the volume and the 
ler of its waves. What the age needs is a 
yet (italics inserted), for these are days when 
vilization of Europe stands broken and bank- 

We need a strong voice to show us our 
(italics ours), the blindness of our guides, 
sstroy and to build up.” 


ne Warder has been unable to make his own 
‘opinion. We hold that it is not prophets 
ack, but rather the willingness to accept their 
ages and to abide by their counsels. Before 
Popes such as Pius X, Benedict XV, Pius XI, 
‘now for the more than ten years, Pius XII 
- exhausted themselves imploring both the 
ers of the nations and the people to relinquish 
, Astarte and the Golden calf. The vety fact 
Providence has given His Church so extraor- 
uty a succession of Popes, as that which began 
1 Pius VII in the last year of the disastrous 
iteenth century, is significant. 


Jo one not blind to the lessons of the philoso- 
of history will neglect to weigh and evaluate 
circumstances. These Popes, struck by the 
fury of the French Revolution, afterwards by 

eralism triumphant, and now by Communism, 

vements steeped in false doctrines, in rational- 

, naturalism, and materialism, remained faith- 

to the great mission entrusted to the Papacy, to 

tect the deposit of faith and morals and to 
tect the sheep from the wolves. But as hap- 
1s when a herd is stampeded, thus too have 
n refused to listen to the “strong voice” the 
ter in the Irish review calls for. And just as 
usalem fell, the inhabitants of which refused 
heed the warnings of the prophets, so the 
wud citadel of the civilization which was Europe 
w “stands broken and bankrupt’, while many 
ir the complete destruction before long of 
jlization wherever it may be found today. 


And yet, even now the people of the West, the 
ics of Christian traditions, make no efforts to 
zain what has been lost by those generations 
eceeding our own, who permitted themselves 
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to be enticed by various systems of thought, all 
of which either directly or indirectly led to the 
declaration “we will not serve!” Thus was ush- 
ered in the age of moral chaos bearing in its womb 
the evils which so heavily oppress the present gen- 
eration. We know, therefore, exactly how sick 
humanity is at present; there is no need of further 
diagnosis. But it is imperative we should te- 
turn to the parting of the ways, and from there 
on continue on the road destined to facilitate our 
journey through life. 
Fo PO KENKEL 


Conant and Private Education 


HE American Association of School Adminis- 

trators, a department of the National Educa- 
tion Association, in its Twenty-fifth Yearbook, 
tells us that the unavoidable choice in education 
is “between the primacy of the individual and the 
society of which he is a part.” It finds the primacy 
of the individual bad, and the primacy of the 
state good. 

This statement throws some light on the recent 
assertion of Prof. James B. Conant, President of 
Harvard University, that the co-existence of differ- 
ent systems of schools in the United States is 
“divisive” in its influence on society. He objects 
to parochial and private schools as such. He 
believes that the dual system of education now 
growing in this country, is endangering “the Amer- 
ican principle of a singlé public school system for 
all youth.” 


Commenting on the attitude of Dr. Conant,, 
the Catholic Standard and Times of Philadelphia 
states: “As President of Harvard, Dr. Conant 
should be the last to speak against independent 
schools. For more than 300 years Harvard has 
been an independent institution. Does he in- 
tend to put his own school out of business? As 
an informed American Dr. Conant should know 
that public school education is quite a Johnny- 
come-lately on the American scene. He should 
know that for almost a century after the found- 
ing of this republic it was the private and religious 
school that provided most Americans with an 
education. To speak of ‘the American principle 
of a single public school for all youth’ (if the 
press has quoted him correctly) is to talk non- 
sense, pure and simple. The only place that such 
a ‘principle’ exists is in his own mind; the whole 
American history and tradition are against iting 
) Loe. eit, April 11, 1952, p. 6 
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The statement of President Conant is character- 
istic, it appears, of the somewhat over-bearing, 
Over-weening scientific mind of the present day 
which is riding the wave of glorification and 
praise of its works, and speaking with finality 
and authority on matters not within the province 
of its skill. We can appreciate the competence 
of men like Dr. Conant when he writes and speaks 
in his own field—science—: but a man with a 
scientific background turned educator is not by 
that change rendered competent to speak with 
finality in a completely different order of human 
endeavor, concerned with the purpose of educa- 
tion and the means to be used to bring human 
pefsons to mental and spiritual maturity. Men 
who are learned in one field often lack maturity 
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of judgment in other matters. It appears Pro 
sor Conant should know enough to stay in 
field of his unquestioned competence when spe 
ing officially. 

The statement of Dr. Conant is characteri 
of the straight-laced, intransigeant attitude of « 
tain public educators of the present toward priv 
and religious schools. The danger lies in 
pompous authority with which they influence. 
public, and their probable future efforts to | 
force such pre-conceived ideas by means of } 
laws of the land. The end would be a kind 
totalitarian, pseudo-scientific education in { 
name of American “democracy”, and would me 
the death-knell to educational variety and diy 
sity in our society. 


Contemporary Opinion 


ope are only two possible forms of con- 

trol: one internal and the other external; re- 
ligious control and political control. They are of 
such a nature that when the religious barometer 
rises, the barometer. of control falls, and likewise, 
when the religious barometer falls, the political 
barometer, that is, political control and tyranny, 
tises. That is a law of humanity, a law of history. 

The Christian Democrat 


What about the steel dispute? People want 
to make up their minds on who or what is right. 
The steel industry, The United Steelworkers of 
America, the Government? There has been a 
teat deal of name-calling. Fancy language has 
been used to hide the real facts, Statistics have 
been poured out in quantities far beyond the or- 
dinary man’s comprehension. Some of the sta- 
tistics presented would mystify even the expert. 

.. . About 10 million words have been printed 
on this conflict. It is impossible to comment on 
all of them. 

When the steel companies call out the account. 
ants to prove poor profits, they treat profits as a 
percentage of sales. This is getting to be a popu- 
lar practice, but it hardly shows whether the com- 
panies are getting a fair return on their investment. 
The OPS compares last year’s profits with pte- 
Korean war profits. That formula is not new. 
It has been used for all the test: why not for 
steel ? : 


Whatever the merits of their financial arg 
ments, on the union shop issue the steel industry 
appealing only to the emotions. There is nothir 
unreasonable about the union shop—if a majori 
of employees want it and vote for it, as is require 
before it becomes a matter for contract. M 
Fairless’ plea for the freedom of the employee | 
stay out of the union is about as valid as Coy 
federate money. The reluctant individual wh 
takes advantage of all the gains made by unios 
ought to go along with the majority and a. 
dues. : 


F 
¢ 


. 


FR. JOHN M. Hayes 
The Alamo Register 


Farm price supports are an appropriate an 
necessary protection against unreasonable pric 
declines. It would be a mistake, however, to ba: 
any efforts to increase farm production on a 


tem of government-guaranteed and governmen 
administered farm 


is going to produce it. . . . 

The American Farm Bureau Federation is f 
the adoption of a sound inflation-control pr 
gram, based on effective use of the real an 
dotes to inflation which ate: strict governme 
economy, a balanced Federal budget, inc east 
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tion, effective credit control, intelligent 
rement of the public debt, and increased 
2 savings. The Federation is opposed to 
utther extension of price and wage controls 
HW their present expiration date of June 30, 


ALLAN B. KLINE!) 


th the development in recent generations 
yst civilized countries of public or state or 
val educational systems financed by taxa- 
ind under government direction, the notion 
‘rown, too, that schools, like post-offices or 
«stations, ate a social service in connection 
‘which all duties and rights repose in the 


some cases, especially in the totalitarian 
rties, any education other than State educa- 
is deliberately excluded, for the rising gen- 
yn must be moulded to fit into a pre-arranged 
rn of life, even in its way of thinking. In 
-s, for example in France and the United 
s, while the State provides an extensive edu- 
nal system at public expense, private enter- 
is not prohibited. It is regarded as a lawful 
ry, something which those who want may 
at their own expense. .... 
istly, there are countries wherein the import- 
of private education and the rights of par- 
are both recognized in a practical way. In them 
principle is either presumed or expressly laid 
n that in normal circumstances education is 
rarily the duty of a child’s parents, employing 
= suitable means of their own choice, i.e., a 
ol or teacher, to make good their own or- 
ty deficiencies in opportunity or ability. This 
1e Catholic view. According to it, therefore, 
State’s obligations and rights are here second- 
and supplementary, not prior, overruling, or 


he importance of all this lies in the fact that 
cational freedom is one of the very best guar- 
es of all the other much-talked-of-freedoms. 
ositive law or mere economic pressure compel 
citizens to pass through schools which are a 
ernment monopoly, then the education they 
ive, the philosophy of life inculcated, is solely 
he discretion of the régime, and a régime which 
1ages to hold on to power long enough can 
1g into being a generation conditioned to think 


1) From a letter of Mr. Kline, President of the 
syican Farm Bureau Federation, commenting on 


1952 Economic Report of the President. 
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and will just as required. That is why schools are 
one of the first objects of Communist or Socialist 
control, because through them the future is con- 
trolled. 
The Southern Cross 
Cape Town, S. Africa 


Reviewing the picture we saw in Assam and 
in West Bengal—and it is typical of most Asian 
plantation areas—we could not but conclude that 
here is a situation that is made to order for the 
Communists. . . . The great upsurge of Asian 
nationalism is primarily a drive of the colored 
man to recover his human dignity. 

When in Ceylon, and visiting dozens of plan- 
tations high up on the mountainsides of that gor- 
geous island, we were able to talk to many of 
the plantation workers. And we came to know 
that their major grievance is not bad housing, not 
underpayment, not lack of education, but physical 
beatings and inhuman treatment. 

The plantation represents a privately owned 
collective enterprise, and generally a very lucra- 
tive one. While in Calcutta we thumbed through 
the profit listings in the financial journal Capital 
which showed that many of the plantations pay 
their stockholders annual dividends of 25 pet 
cent, and up to 150 per cent! Contrasting this 
against the mud huts and the degraded lives of 
the working people, one appreciates the exploita- 
tion of the Asian plantation economy. 

Employer opposition to the organization of 
unions is very strong. The employers do not 
seem to realize that they sit on a powder keg, for 
the Communist agitator finds in the unorganized 
plantations his most fertile breeding grounds for 
communism. | 

RICHARD DEVERALL’) 


Food is a common denominator for all people, 
whatever their race, nationality, or religion may 
be. True, it is not of major concern to peo- 
ple who have a sufficient quantity of it and suf- 
ficent income for its purchase. But to the people 
in the underdeveloped countries, where the supply 
of food is not always adequate and where the 
economic level is such that they cannot afford to 
purchase all they wish, it is the most important 
consideration. 


1) “Asia’s Plantation Workers,” American Federa- 
tionist, March 1952, pp. 8, 9. The author is a member 
of the Dept. of International Labor Relations of the 
A. F. of L. os 
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Before World War II, Asia annually exported 
large quantities of rice, sugar, peanuts, soybeans, 
copra, and cocoanut and palm oils; it imported 
wheat and flour and small quantities of other 
foods. Subtracting the one from the other, how- 
ever, left Asia a net exporter of nearly 5 millions 
tons of food annually. Since the war, as the result 
of disturbed political conditions, food production 
has declined in many parts of Asia, particularly 
Korea, French Indo-China, and Burma—countries 
that were important exporters of rice in pre-war 
days. This decline, along with increased popula- 
tions in most of the Asiastic countries, has created 
a tremendous food problem in many areas. In 
1950 Asia was a net importer of about 7 million 
tons of food. The change of that continent from 
a surplus to a deficit food area means that other 
agricultural nations of the world must export 12 
million more tons of food than they did before 
the war. That food is mostly grain, and it is 
equal to about 9 percent more than the total 
Stain produced in Minnesota last year. 


There is one other important fact about the 
Asian situation. The chief surplus-food-produc- 
ing area of the continent is the relatively small 
block of land made up of Thailand, Burma, and 
the three new states formerly known as French 
Indo-China. That little area normally produces 
about two-thirds of all the rice moving in world 
trade. It is just outside the Iron Curtain and the 
Communists strongly covet it. The only other 
rice-surplus-producing areas of Asia are Formosa 
and southern Korea—two other areas that the 
Communists are trying to get. 


Foreign Agriculture) 


It is an inescapable fact that underlying the 
gtavity of the present world crisis, particularly in 
Western Europe, is the economic instability of 
overpopulated countries. 


Italy is a distressingly acute example. To her 
§teat misery the Italian economy, rather poorly 
endowed anyway, simply cannot absorb about 
3,000,000 of her people. Italy’s population has 
increased faster than the most stringent develop- 
ment of her economic resources and_ virtually 
blocked emigration possibilities permit her to sup- 
port. Thus constant increasing poverty is a con- 
tinuing threat to the peace and stability of this 


1) Fred J. Rossiter. 


Food and the World Tension, 
Mar. 1952, p. 47-48. 


i 
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nation, And this in spite of the fact that its bi 
rate is lower than that of the United States, 
It is conservatively estimated that in the oy 
populated countries of Western Europe there : 
at least 5,000,000 people who, in terms of e@ 
nomic opportunity and resource, are considered; 
cess. Excess or surplus, unhappily reminiscent 
a brutal term when applied to fellow human | 
ings; having become commonplace in its usa 
it emphasizes the poverty of language of the we 
ern world in dealing with a long neglected prt 
lem. 
Rev. WILLIAM F. KEL Ly, S.T.D. 
Brooklyn Tablet 


Fragments 


| Fase Liberal dream of an earthly paradise a 
“the proud illusions of limitless progres 
have been rudely shattered by the terrible slaught 
and destruction of two World Wars and the : 
human cruelty that marked the conflicts —Are 
bishop John D’Alton, of Armagh. : 


It is known that transportation facilities, ps 
ticularly in a number of the larger cities of t 
country, are in the midst of a series crisis. In 
address before the Catholic Economic Associati 
at Fordham University in New York on March 
Col. Sidney H. Bingham pointed out that powerf 
social and economic pressures ate forcing t 
transit industry into a position where it may n 
be able to do its job under the usual pattern | 
ptivate enterprise. “We must therefore devi 
a new pattern, using the best elements of bo 
private and community enterprise to assure # 
continuity of this essential service,” he said. 
speaker discussed this alternative proposal 7 
address on the “The Bingham Formula vs. Natic 
alization of Transportation.” 


Speaking of some of the opinions expresst 
by Aneurin Bevan, British labor leader of t 
Left, a writer in the New Leader states: “Oft 
your utterances and those of your friends sou: 
as if you were ready to hand over, for good a 
all, the peoples of half of Europe to Mosco 
provided the standard of living of the Briti 
working classes remains unimpaired. Is that yo 
principle?” . r 


Theory 


The Catholic as Citizen 


MINDING the members of his flock of 
he admonition of Pope Pius XII that the 
h may not remain neutral in the face of 
‘Archbishop Aloysius J. Muench, in his recent 
11 Pastoral Letter, asks whether the individual 
lic, then, may remain neutral. The obvious 
rt, Of course, is emphatically in the negative. 
Most Reverend Ordinary of the Diocese of 
, who is also Apostolic Nuncio to Germany, 
levotes the full extent of his scholarly, well- 
aented Pastoral to particular directions to 
blics on their duties as members of society. 
- duties are thoroughly covered under five 
mgs: The Catholic as a Citizen; The Catholic 
blic Office; The Catholic in Business; The 
blic at Work; and The Catholic in the Pro- 
ns. The general theme of the pastoral is 
' Catholic in the World.” 


hat Archbishop Muench has to say has par- 
ir revelance to citizens of our own country, 
ertainly has significance for men elsewhere 
sll. We hope to refer to this valuable docu- 
-in subsequent issues of SJR. At the moment, 
ould focus attention of our citizenry on their 
responsibility inherent in popular suffrage. 
ficantly, the Archbishop speaks of voting not 
in terms of a right or a duty, but as it repre- 
a power in the hands of the people. After 
g the basis of authority as vested in lawfully 
ituted governments, Archbishop Muench is 
inly unequivocal in his appraisal of the im- 
ance of proper use of the ballot. He says in 


Che good citizen who really loves his country 
use his power to obtain for it a good govern- 
-. He has such power. It is given to him in 
‘ight to vote. If all good citizens would use 
' power faithfully and conscientiously, there 
ld be little cause to deplore the many evils 
in recent times have befallen our American 
ernment on its different levels, local, state and 
‘ral. 

The sad fact is that many otherwise good citi- 
do not exercise their right to vote. It is pain- 
clear that they do not realize what power 
in their hands to give themselves a good gov- 
ent. The lack of interest among voters in 


Procedure 


THE SOCIAL APOSTOLATE 


Action 


of eligible voters, using all sorts of pretexts and 
excuses, no longer take the time or the trouble 
to go to the polls on election day. 


“When good citizens in large numbers fail to 
vote, it is inevitable that morally unqualified and 
incompetent men will worm their way into offices 
of public trust. The results are faithlessness in 
the performance of the duties involved, and what 
is worse, dishonesty, bribery, and all manner of 
corruption. Recent events have shown how wide- 
spread these evils are. 

“What is worse, the neglect of citizens to exer- 
cise their right to vote allows enemies of their gov- 
ernment to gain access to important positions. They 
use these positions to buy and even steal top-secret 
materials, * They betray their country for money, 
or for motives of administration of the totalitarian 
governments of other countries. The country was 
much disturbed by the things that came to light in 
the recent espionage trials. 

“A citizenry that votes with conscience as its 
guide will not become a prey to the police-state 
with its numberless laws and regulations, a top- 
heavy, costly bureaucracy, and shackles of every 
description on initiative and freedom. Such a 
citizenry will not be fooled by the charms and be- 
witchery of a welfare state that promises much 
but fulfills little of what it promises; puts a prem- 
ium on idleness and sloth, on thriftlessness and 
improvidence; binds self-reliance and independ- 
ence with chains of fool’s gold; and lays crushing 
burdens of taxes on hard-working, industrious 
workers. 

“Citizens who do not vote allow themselves in 
effect to be taxed without representation. They 
should not complain if they have to work weeks 
and weeks to support a huge army of government 
officials, if taxes rise higher and higher, while 
the standard of living, measured by the weakened 
purchasing power of the dollar, falls lower and 
lower. 

‘In a democracy citizens get the government they 
deserve: good, if they are alert to the problems 
that touch their daily lives at every point from 
morning until night; bad, if they are indifferent 
to public issues and fail to meet their obligations 
as citizens. y 

“Interested in the earthly well-being of men, 
the Church takes a serious view of the right and 
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duty to vote. Her bishops and priests exhort the 
faithful to vote, but do not tell them how to vote. 
Partisan politics lie beyond the competence of the 
Church. 

“The dangers that menace nations everywhere 
in the world and the crying need of government 
to meet their challenge put on citizens an obliga- 
tion of conscience so serious that Cardinal Lienartt, 


An Appraisal 


HE passing of Frederick’ P. Kenkel on Feb- 

tuaty 16, at the age of 88, removes from 
our Catholic life one of the greatest leaders ap- 
pearing during the past century. We shall for- 
ever remember his address before the meeting of 
the National Catholic Rural Life Conference in 
Lafayette, La., in 1947, in which he reviewed 
some of the ups and downs of his eventful career. 
He made many references to his contact with 
European and American social movements dur- 
ing the 80’s and the early 90’s. He told about 
his early associations with some of the outstanding 
European leaders. He revealed how the signifi- 
cance of the great social movements that found 
expression in the encyclicals of Pope Leo XIII af- 
fected him. He described the traditions that the 
German immigrants brought with them to the 
United States, and the problems that he had ex- 
perienced with some of their more conservative 
leaders in the development of a Christian social 
point of view. He recounted his various efforts 
to develop cooperative movements in the German 
Catholic rural colonies in the middle west. This 
statement would provide a solid foundation for 
a social study of German Catholic immigration to 
the United States. 


Mr. Kenkel’s association between 1905 and 
1921 with Die Amerika, a German Catholic daily 
newspaper published in St. Louis, gave him an 
interesting opportunity for close contact with the 
German leadership throughout the middle west. 
As editor of Die Amerika, Mr. Kenkel demon- 
strated that he had a real social mission. No- 
body has ever fully measured the extent of his 
influence in these years, but there is no doubt 
whatsoever that it was far-reaching. 

His founding, in 1908, of the Central Bureau 
of the Catholic Central Verein of America in St. 
Louis gave Mr. Kenkel further Opportunity for 
promoting the great social mission to which he 
had dedicated his life. The monthly review pub- 
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Archbishop of Lyons, declared recently: “To 
is a serious duty, abstention from which wi 
be a sin. Each person has one vote. If he ¢ 
not express his convictions by casting his ba 
it is equivalent to giving an extra vote to 
opposition. One does not escape his responsi 
ties as a citizen by not voting. One incré 
them’.” 


lished by this organization has always bee 
source of inspiration to those interested in so 
movements in our country. Mr. Kenkel ha 
remarkable faculty for keeping up to date in 
gard to the latest developments in social me 
ments throughout the world. He had not ¢ 
a national, but a world point of view. 


Mr. Kenkel did not confine his interest to 
Central Verein. For a number of years he } 
very active in the National Conference of GC; 
olic Charities, the National Catholic Rural ] 
Conference and the Catholic Conference on 
dustrial Problems. He was also interested 
the American Association for Labor Legislati 
We well remember his scholarly analysis of “€ 
Age As an Industrial Problem,” presented at 
annual meeting of the National Conference 
Catholic Charities in 1922. We happened to 
in the center of the discussion at that time. 4 
were greatly impressed by his use of all the 1 
to-date material on the problem. Old age | 
him was not merely a matter of social patholo 
but a question for all industrial society involvi 
retirement policies, savings, health, social ins 
ance. etc. 


Earlier, at the annual meeting of the Conf 
ence, in 1916, we had an opportunity of heari 
his scholarly presentation of “The Role of Leg 
lation in the Field of Relief.” Here also, he p 
sented an up-to-date analysis of the various « 
velopments in social insurance designed to prot 
the worker against industrial hazards. 


In 1921 Mr. Kenkel again spoke at our B 
tional Conference on “The Church as a € 
Center.” He had hoped for the time when 
church could be a true social center. He 
particularly concerned about the rural church 
social center. He envisaged many of the prob 
confronted by our city churches today and the 
portance of having the church join with ¢ 
groups in true neighborhood organization. 


fe have often regretted that greater effort 
not made to bring together the experience, the 
tribution and record of the achievements of 
Kenkel during his lifetime. His life was 
that might be a model for future generations. 
hwas a man with a true Christian spirit. While 
cecognized the expanding role of government 
ur times, he felt that this offered a new chal- 
re to volunteer groups to develop their own 
rams of self-help on a local neighborhood 
ss. He had great faith in the possibility of 
aging neighbors together to discuss their own 
blems and to work out the solutions of these 
-blems. He had a far-reaching concept of the 
sibilities of adult programs for social educa- 
1. He had sufficient knowledge of history to 
jerstand the backgrounds of great social move- 
nts. He shared in the crusading spirit of their 
inders. 

No story of Mr. Kenkel’s life would be com- 


A Task for Labor Unions 


ETER an extended period of attention to the 
organization and firm establishment of in- 
istrial unions under the law of the Jand,—the 
tainment of a living wage and better working 
onditions—it appears the leaders of our big in- 
astrial unions should be ready to turn their at- 
sation to more long-range objectives, such as the 
stablishment of a corporate organization. of so- 
cety. This is, in fact, the only reasonable and 
‘ractical alternative to statism, socialism and ulti- 
jately communism on the one hand, or a return 
5 economic liberalism. As it appears at present, 
ione of the foremost business leaders and only 
. few of the union leaders understand clearly 
hese alternatives. They are working, almost un- 
seknown to themselves, toward one or the other 
of the retrograde systems—socialism or economic 
jberalism. They are so caught up in the urgen- 
“ies of the present that they “cannot see the woods 
for the trees’. 
In these circumstances it appears more hopeful 
9 turn to union leaders, and to ask them to at 
least direct their attention to considerations in- 
volving the broader common good of society. 
However desirable and important, the myopic con- 
centration on better wages and working conditions 
without any broadening of their outlook, will 
ultimately contribute to one thing—the driving of 
the nation farther to the Left in the direction of 
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plete without mention of his contribution to his 
adopted city of St. Louis. He was a leader in 
Catholic Charities in that city. He founded St. 
Elizabeth’s Day Nursery and Day Care Center of 
which his daughter, Sister Gertrude, S.S.N.D., 
has been the Superior for a number of years: In 
all our work with the Catholic Charities of St. 
Louis, we leaned heavily on Mr. Kenkel for ad- 
vice and guidance. He was always kind, always 
generous, always progressive. He was a man 
whose horizon broadened with the years. His 
mind remained active and clear and his memory 
unfailing. It was always an inspiration to talk 
to him. His spirit helped many people to main- 
tain their interest and their enthusiasm for the 
sacred causes to which they had dedicated them- 
selves. Those who benefited by his noble exam- 
ple should endeavor to perpetuate his memory. 
Rr. Rev. Mscr. JOHN O'GRADY, Pu.D.*) 


1) Catholic Charities Review, March, 1952, p. 56-57. 


socialism, and ultimately the subjection of labor 
unions in their entirety to the dictates of the all- 
powerful State. This was the bitter fruit obtained 
by previous civilizations such as ancient Rome and 
Egypt, and would spell the death-knell to free 
unions. 

It appears that the Unions, with their rather 
well-lined treasuries and their numerous service- 
personnel, should think more in terms of the long- 
range social welfare of their members. They 
should take upon themselves some of the respon- 
sibilities and functions that are currently under- 
taken by the State and federal Government, such 
as retirement pensions, health services, etc. It is 
in harmony with the principle of subsidiarity, un- 
der the corporate organization of human society, 
that they should assume these functions and put- 
poses. This principle, developed in the social 
encyclicals of the Popes, asserts that smaller or- 
ganizations within the social structure shall rightly 
assume functions which they can justly and eco- 
nomically perform, thus_ relieving the State of 
duties and burdens not rightly its own, and which 
merely contribute to make it ponderous and top- 
heavy in structure, and too costly in operation. 

A number of the larger ‘unions—notable the 
United Mine Workers and some of the unions 
of the CIO and the AFL—have already inaugut- 
ated retirement pensions and other services for 
the workers. It is reasonable to suppose that these 
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services can be performed by the Unions them- 
selves more adequately, economically and justly 
than when provided by the State or Federal Goy- 
ernment with its accompanying political implica- 
tions and conflicts. 

For a number of years the family allowance plan 
has been under consideration in the United States, 
due to the good results obtained under this sys- 
tem in a number of other countries, notably our 
near neighbor—Canada. Information has now 
been released that a local union of the United 
Steelworkers of America of Lackawanna, New 
York, has adopted a resolution calling for the 
inauguration of a family-allowance. The plan, 
which provides from $4 to $16 monthly for each 
child within definite age limits, was to be present- 
ed for adoption at the national convention of the 
United Steelworkers of America, to be held dur- 
ing the week of May 11 in Philadelphia. 


It was proposed that the funds for the allow 
ance would come from industry alone, from th 
government and industry or from the governmen 
alone. However, this method of obtaining thi 
money would not seem to be in harmony with th 
directives of subsidiarity, under the corporate of 
ganization of society. Would the Unions contribut 
nothing to the family allowance system? It woul 
be desirable to keep the plan free of governmen 
administration and direction, in the interests o} 
efficiency and economy. After all, it is the Union 
themselves and their members who would benefit 
and since it would be to their interest the family 
allowance could be more efficiently administerec 
by them, if qualified personell could be obtained 
It is urgent that some of the power and respon: 
sibility be shifted from the State, which an irre. 
sponsible people has already place upon it. 


Corporate Organization 


N_ accepting the annually-granted Rerum 

Novarum award of St. Peter’s College, Jersey 
City, N. J., Most Rev. Karl J. Alter, Archbishop 
of Cincinnati, emphasized the importance of a 
change in the organic structure of our economic 
society for the furtherance of industrial peace. 
The change in the attitude of individuals in in- 
dustry is not enough, according to the Archbishop 
who stated that the Church’s program for a 
change in the organic structure consists first in 
rejection of unrestrained competition, monopoly, 
dictatorship, and class conflict; secondly, in 
recommendation of a new and higher form of 
cooperation based on establishment of organized 
industries and professions—or industry councils. 


He urged that the Federal Reserve Bank sys. 
tem pattern might be adopted for industry, in 
which there is a combination of private enter. 
prise and public legislation. Labor Unions would 
be needed to take care of their own particular 
workers. But Archbishop Alter added: ‘Some: 
thing must be done to eliminate class conflict on 
the local plane. Collective bargaining is not the 
final answer. Pope Pius XII warned us that 
the wage system it not unjust, but he told us 
that it would be highly desirable that the system 
be modified by a partnership in ownership or man- 
agement of profits, at the same time reserving to 
the owner alone the right to make economic de- 
cisions.” Americans should stand guard against 
Facism—cartelization on the one hand, and So- 
cialism on the other, said the Archbishop. 


Cooperative Anniversa ry — 


(2 producers and consumers discover the 

economic and social benefits accruing to 
individuals and communities by cooperative meth- 
ods, the development of these institutions along 
various lines of endeavor grows apace. This is 
again proven in the case of a producers’ and 
marketers’ cooperative, the St. Hilaire (Minne- 
sota) Cooperative Creamery Association, which 
celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of its founda- 
tion at its annual meeting on February 25, The 


sales and marketing returns of $552,170, a gai 
of $70,000 over 1950, 7, aig 
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Bishop Aids Housing Drive 


‘SE all French communities, the ancient and 
picturesque Breton Village of Saint Pol de 
1 is suffering from a severe housing shortage. 
»rovide homes for their families, the men of 
tt Pol, laborers, tradesmen and professionals, 
> decided to build homes themselves. Directed 
tn architect and a foreman, they work on the 
étruction job Saturday afternoons and Sundays. 


nce all are Catholics, they asked their Bishop for 
vission to work on Sunday. Not only did Bishop 
re Fauvel of Quimper grant permission; he also 
a priest to celebrate Mass on the building site so 
the men would not lose time by having to attend 
: parish church. 


"Time Off to Vote” Statute Upheld 


J an 8-to-1 Decision rendered on March 3, 
the Supreme Court of the United States af- 
med a decision of the Missouri Supreme Court, 
‘laring valid the Missouri ‘“Time Off to Vote” 
tute. The decision brings to a close six years 
litigation in the case known as “State of Mis- 
wri vs. Day-Brite Lighting, Inc.” The latter 
mmpany had been convicted for violation of the 
tue covering the question of time off to vote. 
‘fending the right of workers to have time to 
rform this civic duty was the St. Louis AFL 
satral Trades and Labor Union. 
‘According to the Supreme Court, the “Time Off to 
ste” statute means that an employer must pay his 
-ployees for time off during their scheduled working 
y which will allow such employees four consecutive 
curs within which to cast their ballots at an election. 
iis means that an employee whose regular quitting 
ne is 4:30, and who is given time off at 3:00 o'clock, 
suld have four consecutive hours (from 3 to 7 P.M.) 
vote. The employer would have to pay this em- 
oyee his regular wages for the one and one-half 
ruts from 3 to 4:30 P.M. 


—————— 


Conference on Patristic Studies - 


tae First International Conference on Patristic 
Studies, intended to promote a better under- 
anding among Christians of various creeds, was 
eld in September, 1951, in Oxford, England. 
wer 270 scholars of many nations and creeds 
ere present, and a truly Christian spirit of friend- 
ness, mutual respect and charity was in evidence 
uring the five-day Conference, according to a 
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report. French, Belgian, American and Italian 
religious and diocesan priests as well as lay per- 
sons mixed freely with Anglican, Lutheran, Cal- 
vinist and Orthodox clergy and laity. 

The Conference opened with a lecture by Dr. H. 
T. Marron, Vice-Chancellor of Oxford University, on 
“Patristique et Humanisme”’. He strongly stressed the 
close connection between Patristic and Humanistic stud- 
ies, stating: “Many people realize that the physical and 
biological sciences and technology of the present day, 
when divorced from humanistic studies, lead to a new 
barbarism, within and without.” The third, fourth and 
last days of the Conference were devoted to reading of 
“Communications”, papers of about 1,500 words, each 
followed by a short discussion. Rev. Dr. J. Quasten 
of the Catholic University, Washington, D. C., spoke 
at one of these sessions on ‘“The Liturgical Mysticism of 
Theodore of Mopsuestia”. The Conference ended with 
a concert of Byzantine hymns and liturgical chants ar- 
ranged by Dr. Wellesz of Vienna and Oxford. The 
proceedings of the Conference have been published 
in one volume. A committee is to prepare for a second 
meeting of this nature in Oxford in 1955. 


Fa rm-acreage Decrease 


CCORDING to a planting survey released 

by the Department of Agriculture in March, 
farmers may fall far short of the production goals 
urged on them by the Department of Agriculture 
for1952. The report reveals that farmers intend 
to plant about one million acres less than they did 
in 1951, whereas an increase of 6% million acres 
had been called for. 


The most important factor thought to be hin- 
dering the attainment of acreage goals is the short- 
age of farm labor. In addition to the long-term 
movement of the farm population to urban dis- 
tricts, rural areas are now losing considerable man- 
power to the armed services. In view of this, there 
is a tendency to shift from crops of high labor 
requirements to those of a less intensive nature. 

Another factor causing farmers to reconsider and to 
curtail acreage plans is the recent declining tendency 
in farm prices. Between mid-January and mid-Feb- 
ruaty, the general level of farm product prices de- 
clined by about 4 percent. This was the second con- 
secutive monthly decline, and carried the index of farm 
prices about 8 per cent below the level of a year ago. 

In addition to corn, the crop survey indicates de- 
creases from 1951 acreages in such things as spring 
wheat, barley, sorghums and peanuts. The only large 
increases expected are in oats, soybeans and hay. 


Unemployment 


ANCASHIRE’S cotton industry found the 

boom it had been riding shot from under it 
at the end of last year and now seems headed 
for an alarming bust. According to Anthony 
Greenwood, Lancashire Labor M.P., who called 
the attention of the House of Commons to the 
situation recently, 70,000 workers, between one- 
fifth and one-fourth of the industry's labor force, 
are now unemployed or working part-time. Many 
mills have shut down, and others are working 
for stock and will have to close soon unless buy- 
ing revives. But apart from some accelerated 
government orders, it is difficult to see where new 
business will come from. Depression in the tex- 
tile industries—wool is as hard hit as cotton, and 
even synthetics are feeling the pinch—is now 
world-wide. 

Unemployment in New England is at least as se- 
vere as in Lancashire, and similar tales of woe are be- 
ing heard in Belgium, Canada, Japan, and Australia. 
The immediate trouble in textiles appears to be the 
aftermath of the unprecedented boom which followed 


the outbreak of the Korean war. 
The Nation 


—____. 


Accidents in 1051 


WEES to the eighteenth annual survey 
of deaths and injuries caused by motor-vehicle 
accidents, published by Travelers Insurance Com- 
panies, of Hartford, Connecticut, 37,100 persons 
were killed and nearly 2 million were injured in 
1951. This represents an increase of 1,600 deaths 
and 160,000 injuries over the 1950 mark. The 
report adds: “This suggests a discouraging set- 
back in the campaign for safe streets and high- 
ways. It becomes dark fact with one step farther 
into the past. In 1949, for the fourth consecutive 
year, the traffic death-toll had been reduced. In 
1950, this heartening progress stopped. The fa- 
tality total for that year showed an increase over 
the previous year for the first time since 1945. 
And last year, for the second year in succession, 
more persons were killed in traffic accidents than 
in the previous year. In the short span of 1950 
and 1951, the gains we have made slowly but 
steadily since the war were wiped out. 
_ More than 13,000 deaths—49.2 per cent of the 
total—were caused last year by drivers who were ex- 
ceeding the speed limit. Excessive speed was “far 
and away the most dangerous mistake in driving” in 
1951. Pedestrian experience in 1951 is termed “an 
island of encouragement in last year’s ocean of acci- 
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dents.” A comparison of 1951 with 1950 shows th 
pedestrian deaths were held in check, while injuti 
were reduced by nearly 9,000. Other facts were if 
dicated by the survey: Saturday was the most dangerot 
day of the week on which to drive; ninety per céf 
of drivers involved in accidents were males; 38 pr 
cent of last year’s fatal accidents occurred on the ope 
highway; there were 92 per cent more fatal accident 
on icy roads last year than in 1950. 


Women under Collectivism 


HE terrible fate of women in those countrie 

where the ideology of Communism has 4s 
sumed control of the nation is indicated in ; 
reliable report from Lithuania, which is among th 
small nations which have suffered most from thi 
Soviet knout. After the second Soviet occupa 
tion in the Fall of 1944, the Communists begat 
to draft more women into industry than men 
The war was still in progress and Lithuanian met 
were being drafted for military duty; others joinet 
the guerrilla forces and still others were deported 


In 1945, in Soviet Lithuania about 15% of tht 
workers in industry, the trades and transport service 
were women. In 1946, when new mass deportation 
began to Siberia, the percentage of women worker: 
increased to 30%. By April, 1951, the percentage of} 
women workers in industry reached 55%. The Sovie 
regime in Lithuania is forcing ever increasing number. 
of women into factories, the transport industries ane 
other hard labor. In 1950 in the “Ruta” confectionery 
factory in Sauliai, 60% of the workers were women ane 
in September of last year, about 95% Seventy pei 
cent of the workers in a textile factory in Kaunas are 
women. The Stakhonovite “speed-up” system was in- 
troduced in three textile plants. Work hours are from 
12 to 14 hours a day. In those factories some women 
must operate three or four machines. The director: 
of these factories not only force the workers to engage 
in “‘socialistic competition”; but also make them a 
any slowdown. 


Public Works Project 


PAC CORDING to a report from the nation’s 
‘capitol, injuries suffered in an accident on 
February 4 by Rep. Vera Buchanan prevented ¢ 
vote on the St. Lawrence Seaway and Powe 
project originally scheduled for the followi ng 
day in the House Public Works Committee. / 
vote was to come soon, however, if unanimous cor 
sent were won for Mrs. Buchanan to cast her 
vote by proxy. She was a supporter of the Seawa’ 
_ It was defeated fifteen to twelve in numerous al 
tempts last year. Changes in the committee were ¢ 
ay to produce a fifteen to twelve victory for th 
Seaway this time. _- : 


HNCIS XAVIER HAETSCHER, 
C.SS.R. 


ian Missionary and Pioneer Priest 
(1832-1837) 
(Concluded) 


(HE cold was intense during the winter 
months of Father Haetschet’s missionary 
; on Canadian soil. To give the readers an 
‘of its severity, Brother Joseph relates the fol- 
ng. During winter, Father Haetscher used 
jpriest’s dwelling of the new church as a 
eel for services. Once the cold was so pierc- 
cn that room, that, despite a stove-fire, Brother 
ph, who was serving Mass, lost his speech 
ne ‘“Confiteor’”’, so that he could not respond 
more. Father Haetscher continued alone till 
Epistle, when his hands suddenly became so 
‘that he was forced to discontinue the Mass. 
Brother then made an attempt to rise from 
place but fell down on the floor like a piece 
vood, so that he had to be carried to bed and 
ved by means of rubbing with blankets and 
ring of warm tea into his month. Soon after, 
‘skin on his whole body began to peel off as 
iresult of this great chill. This happened de- 
e the fact that the chapel had been heated 
ne time before service by a stove which was 
ced no more than ten feet from the altar. 
shortly after Christmas of 1835 Father Haetsch- 
received an invitation to go to the mission 
‘St. Joseph in Canada in order to bring to 
people of that station the consolations of 
yy religion. This place was seventy miles dis- 
‘t, Some of the Indians, who were charged to 
sport the priest, brought with them a sledge 
‘ich was constructed from a single broad, thin 
ard, which was turned up in front and drawn 
six dogs. The missionary was wrapped into a 
ffalo-skin and laid on the vehicle; then the 
.e began against winds and snow. Some of the 
dians ran ahead and at certain places they made 
ire, so that the missionary could warm himself 
e time to time. When his mission was fin- 
1ed, Father Haetscher returned eight days later 
the middle of the night, very nearly benumbed 
th cold. 
Half way up the road to St. Joseph, Father 
etscher met an Indian family whose members 
re eager to be baptized. He, however, had no 
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time to prepare them sufficiently for the recep- 
tion of the sacrament and, therefore, he advised 
them to take instructions from Catholics living 
in the vicinity and later in Spring to come to 
Sault Ste. Marie for baptism. Soon after, the 
woman who longed most for baptism became 
critically ill and requested her husband to take 
her to the missionary at the Sault, so that she 
could be baptized before dying. But the husband 
considered her request as unreasonable, because 
he feared she would die on the road before reach- 
ing the missionary. Thus the poor woman grew 
worse from week to week and finally felt she 
was on the point of death. In this extremity she 
urged her husband to take her to the priest even 
at the peril that she would die on the road. Her 
husband finally brought her on a dog sledge to 
Sault Ste. Marie at the beginning of Lent. She 
was baptized and immediately thereafter she died, 
entering eternity with all signs of spiritual joy. 
Thus the ardent desire’ of the Indian woman was 
granted by God in a signal way. 


A great contrast to the edifying death of this 
Indian woman was the diabolical wickedness and 
cruelty of a native American who was stolen by 
itinerant Indians and raised in ungodliness. This 
man was employed by the Government at Sault 
Ste. Marie and associated much with the Indians. 
He was the father of two daughters, one of them 
fifteen years old and the other eighteen. Father 
Haetscher instructed them in the Catholic religion 
shortly after he arrived at that place. When ar- 
rangements were made for the baptism of the 
oldest daughter, the father on learning of it, be- 
came so incensed that he threatened to kill her. 
Some good Catholics on being informer of this 
affair, and hearing of these threats, advised Father 
Haetscher to place the poor girl in safety, since 
her father was liable to carry out his threats. The 
gitl was baptized and brought to Mackinac the 
next day on a boat, to be placed with a Catholic 
store-keeper. The enraged father learned of this 
plan, and lying in ambush on the river bank wait- 
ed for the passage of the boat. When the boat 
came near, he fifed a shot at his own child which 
happily missed the mark; the bullet hit the boat 
penetrating it four inches. The girl was saved. 


The younger daughter was not intimidated in the 
least by this attack of her father on the life of 
her sister; she asked also to be baptized. When 
her cruel father heard about this, he beat her so 
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cruelly and bit her arm so viciously, that the girl 
almost died. No sooner, however, was she able 
to walk, than she went to see Father Haetscher 
in his dwelling, was baptized and sent to Mack- 
inac to her sister. Now the rage of the father 
was directed to Father Haetscher; the man vowed 
terrible revenge. The priest and the Brother were 
warned to be on their guard and avoid the brutal 
man. One day both were in the block-house in 
the woods together, the Father praying his breviary, 
when the door was opened all at a sudden and 
the brutal man, boiling with rage and clenching 
his fists, rushed upon Father Haetscher. In a 
trice Brother Joseph took up a hatchet, and step- 
ping up to him told him in a few words that he 
would be dispatched, if he did not leave the 
house at once. The attacker, who had not ex- 
pected such a reception, found it best to retrace 
his steps, threatening that he would shoot both. 

Nothing came to these threats; yet Brother 
Joseph found it prudent for safety sake to keep 
a hatchet with him at night for self defense. The 
brutal man got into a quarrel with the commandant 
of the fort a few weeks later; thereupon he was 
arrested and thus rendered harmless. 

At Sault Ste. Marie labors and hardships, troub- 
les and distress made their rounds relieved by 
spiritual consolations till the month of May, 1836, 
when Father Haetscher and Brother Joseph were 
recalled to Green Bay. In March of the same 
year, the two sons of St. Alphonsus received notice 
from Father Prost, the new Superior, that they 
should leave as soon as possible for Green Bay. 
Yet it was impossible to do so on account of the 
ice which made navigation impossible. It was 
only during the last days of May that they could 
depart, and even then they had to brave many 
dangers by day and night on account of the float- 

ice. 

Thus the expectations which Father Haetscher 
had cherished were not realized. At Sault Ste. 
Marie he had established with great pains a con- 
siderable congregation. In his chapel he had gath- 
ered an attentive audience of both Catholics and 
non-Catholics, who were instructed and edified 
by his sermons and his services. The conversions 
he had effected among the French Canadians de- 
manded much more labor than the conversions 
of pagan Indians. Naturally his departure caused 
genuine grief among his flock.**) 


32) Beck, op. cit., pp. 27-34; Holweck, in: Pastoral- 
Blatt, Juli, 1920, pp. 103-104; Byrne, op. cit., pp. 48-50; 
Wuest, op. cit., pp. 22-24, 36. See: Social Justice 
_ Review, January, 1942, p. 314. j 
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Whilst the three Redemptorist pioneers wei 
forced by circumstances to labor at widely sca 
tered places in the United States, they were seveti 
ly blamed by their confréres in Austria for the 
supposed negligence in establishing a religion 
community with monastic observance. The Eur 
pean confréres also harbored some other grievance 
against the missionaries of America. Father Wuet 
describes these incriminations in these words 
“Every reader of the history of the foundatio 
of the Redemptorist Province in this country ut 
doubtedly will admire the ways of Divine Proy 
dence, Who ordained all things to His glory 
the salvation of many souls. The labors pe 
formed by those missionaries clearly show thé 
apostolic zeal and total self-sacrifice in ministe 
ing to the neglected people. You will not fin 
among them the comfort allowed by the ‘a 
to every Religious, nor the helps given to Relig 
ious to acquire virtue. Yet if you search for tru 
virtues practised by men who have arrived a 
the peak of perfection, you will be surprised @ 
the heroic patience which these men have practise 
among so varied and numerous adversities. The 
contemporary confréres held a contrary opiniot 
and it is good to mention it in order to bring 
the better what the first Redemptorists have su 
fered in every way.” 


“When the news had spread to Europe h 
these Fathers had acted, their confréres with b 
few exceptions began to critize their ways severe 
ly. First they censured the way the Fathers h 
travelled to America; they found fault that th 
Fathers took passage in a better class on the ship 
When they had heard that the celebrated Fathe 
Baraga travelled in steerage to America, the 
thought that the Redemptorists as Religious wit 
the vow of poverty had more reason to travel i 
steerage than that secular priest. Those critic 
did not understand that priests and Religiou 
could not in all decency be thrown together fo 
several weeks in one room with the lowest clas 
of people, where men and women lived togethe 
promiscuously during the nights, where blasph 
mous and immoral talks were going on all day 
where things were done which revolted the sen: 
of decency of every cultured man. Father Barag 
had learned all these things by experience als 
and on his later trips across the ocean did ni 
travel anymore in steerage. | 


“Then the European brethren censured the 
for not founding a religious community hou 
tight away. They foolishly thought that t 


rican missionaries would have done better to 

large tract of land and to build a large house. 
Fever considers their penury, the price of land 
the wages of workingmen, sees how utter- 
jpossible it was to do so. To make a living 
irming was against their Rule, and when at- 
ted later by the Fathers generally proved a 
re. Other uncharitable Brethren in Europe 
d other criticisms of the behavior of the 
rican missionaries. 


1 this country the first Redemptorists had to 
r much obloquy from the secular clergy for 
vaving brought with them larger subsidies. 
. too, those sons of St. Alphonsus were se- 
y criticized for upholding their canonical ex- 
ion and not sacrificing their community life. 
n, after many years of suffering, the Re- 
storists were given an opportunity to carry 
the community life according to their Rule, 
st everybody was amazed at the great work 
did among the Germans of this country. Thus 
ne Providence had designed that the founders 
ut Providence had to walk the royal road 
ae Cross working for the sole glory of God, 
assed by adversities and contradictions from 
friends and foes. 


t is plain now that the Redemptorist pioneers 
- led by a concurrence of unfortunate circum- 
ces into the woods and uncultivated districts 
, where there was no hope of establishing a 
munity. They did not seek those places on 
- Own account, but went there to oblige bishops 
1m they had promised to assist in their mission 
‘x. Since they were newcomers in a strange 
_and lacking all experience, nobody can blame 
a for having made these mistakes, or for being 
rived by others. Likewise, they cannot be 
ned for not living up to expectations, when 

later tried to correct those mistakes. We 
ald admire the fortitude and long-suffering of 
‘e Fathers rather than censure their mistakes 
belittle the good they did. 


The European brethren and the American 

could not find the vantage-ground from 
ch to judge their works in justice and equity. 
Redemptorists who lived in well-ordered re- 
us houses in Europe could not understand the 
icult condition of the American Mission, and 
‘e did not evince much sympathy for the in- 
id laborers who carried the Gospel to a for- 
n populace single-handed, living like secular 
4 outside of monastic houses. 


1 
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“The European brethren were confirmed in 
their censorial attitude by the report of Brother 
Wenceslas who was so discouraged by the hard- 
ships, that in 1833 he left Arbre Croche to return 
to Vienna. Likewise they were confirmed in their 
Opposition to the American missionaries by the 
very reports which they received from America. 
Repeatedly the American priests reported about 
the pleasing prospects of establishing a house in 
the near future, and later had to write that all 
turned out differently than they had anticipated. 
The result was that the European Superiors and 
other Fathers became ever more sceptical about 
the prospects of the American Mission, so that 
finally most of them despaired of the venture. 
Only Father Passerat, the Vicar General of the 
Congregation, judged differently. Being a very 
spiritual man, he knew that God’s works are be- 
gun in trials and contradictions and perfected 
amidst all kinds of adversities; he thought that ' 
it were foolish to pose to be wiser than God and 
to trust that the foundation of the Redemptorist 
Congregation in America should be rather the 
work of human ingenuity and virtue than of God’s 
Mercy and Providence. The unfortunate begin- 
nings did not discourage Father Passerat, but rath- 
er confirmed his conviction of ultimate success. 


“Wien Father Passerat heard the discouraging 
report about America, he began to pray for guid- 
ance in this affair and finally predicted that as 
soon as St. Alphonsus would be canonized, the 
first Redemptorist house would be established in 
America. Towards the end of the year 1834 he 
wrote to all Redemptorist houses asking for volun- 
teers for the American Mission. Yet the wild 
rumors had turned almost everybody against it, 
so that only two Fathers offered their services, 
viz., Joseph Prost and Peter Czackert. Both were 
young and inexperienced priests, who according to 
human standards seemed unsuitable for the mis- 
sion. Father Prost was appointed new Superior 
of the American Mission, and on July 10, 1835, 
landed in New York.’’*?) 


The reason why Father Haetscher and Brother 
Joseph were ordained to leave Sault Ste. Marie 
and to go to Greén Bay was the fair hope of at 
last establishing the Redemptorist house at this 
place. Upon the request of Father Passerat, the 
Leopoldinen Stiftung sent 9,000 florins to Bishop 
Rese in 1835. The latter promised to expend 
4,000 florins for an establishment of the Redemp- 


33) Wuest, op cit., pp. 18-14, 24-26; Beck, op. cit., 
pp. 39-40. ee : 
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torists at Green Bay and Father Prost, the new 
Superior, accepted the offer.**) 

On November 29, 1835, Fathers Prost and 
Saenderl returned to Green Bay to take over this 
parish for the second time. Before long, the 
Fathers found that the Redemptorist house could 
not be established at Green Bay. In Spring of 
1836, the German Catholics of Rochester, New 
York, urged Father Prost to become their pastor. 
Under the circumstances he gladly accepted the 
invitation and summoned Father Haetscher to re- 
place him at Green Bay. 

When Father Haetscher and Brother Joseph ar- 
rived at Green Bay, they found their expectations 
blasted in regard to the community house. Father 
Prost was making preparations to leave for Roches- 
ter, since he could not accept the uninviting offer 
of Bishop Rese. Two days later he departed for 
Rochester, and Fathers Saenderl and Haetscher 
remained at Green Bay, hoping and praying for 
better days. With new zeal they labored in their 
former mission-station till the following August. 
In August, 1836, Bishop Rese came to Green Bay 
and ordered Father Saenderl back to Arbre Croche, 
where for the next three years he devoted himself 
to the care of the Indians of that mission. Father 
Haetscher and Brother Joseph remained alone in 
Green Bay; the Brother was kept there because 
he had to finish the house. A few weeks later 
Brother Joseph was sent to Norwalk, Ohio, where 
he made a novitiate for six months. When this 
was finished the Brother was transferred to Roch- 
ester. Meanwhile Brother Aloysius took the place 
of Brother Joseph at Green Bay. 

Father Haetscher remained at Green Bay until 
May, 1837, when the Dominican Father Theodore 
Van den Broek succeeded him in the charge of the 
congregation. Two months later he returned to 
Vienna accompanied by Brother Joseph Reisach. 

Father Haetscher considered the constant, rather 
aimless running to and fro as conflicting with the 
spirit of St. Alphonsus. He saw no more pros- 
pect of an establishment in Rochester than else- 
where and lost all hopes of a final and firm 
foothold in America. Hence he decided to return 
to Europe. 

Msgr. Holweck tells us that Haetscher acted 
illegally in this matter. “In Rochester’, he writes, 
“Father Haetscher met Brother Joseph and de- 
cided to return to Austria on his own respon- 
sibility. He set out on his voyage accompanied 


___ 34) Holweck, in Pastoral-Blatt, August, 1920, pp. 
115-116; Wuest, op. cit., pp. 27-35, 250-258; Byrne, op. 
_cit., pp. 58-58; Beck, op. cit., pp. 46-50. — 


by Brother Joseph, perhaps without approval 
against the wishes of Father Prost, the Sup 
ior’.2>) This is an unjust incrimination of ¢ 
intrepid missionary. “Father Passerat, the higk 
superior in Austria had given all Redemptoti 
who labored in America full liberty to return 
any time to Austria. Father Prost regret 
Father Haetscher’s step very much, but could m 
nor would he, place any obstacles in his way’? 

Father Haetscher was not quite fifty-three yes 
old when he returned to Europe. He had labor 
zealously for fully five years in America; he h 
endured undescribable hardships, had met Wi 
heartfelt disappointments and had suffered gre 
est distress. The French language which he fi 
mastered as a fugitive in Paris stood him in go 
stead on the missions in Wisconsin and Michigé 
so that in truth he may be called “Apostle of t 
French Canadians’ of those states. He had_ 
bored among the Menominee, Chippewa and ( 
tawa Indians with great success. He had bray 
death many times in his apostolic excursions | 
land and on water. The little we know abe 
his heroic deeds is mostly preserved in the Re 
tions of his fellow-sufferer, Brother Jose 
Reisach, C.S.S.R.3") x 

In 1838 Father Haetscher returned to via 
to join his brethren in their well-regulated reli 
ous community life. He who had missed the « 
solations of monastic life so sorely on the Americ 
missions was the more thankful to God for t 
privilege of again enjoying them. Yet he ¥ 
thoroughly discouraged about America. When 
1848 the Revolution suppressed all relig 
houses in Austria, he did not think of retu 
to America, where his brethren meanwhile 
established flourishing houses and where his fai 
ful companion, Brother Joseph, had returned t 
preceding year; he chose rather to go to Engla 
In 1850 he returned to Austria and was su 
sively stationed at Fronleiten and Mautern, ; 
since 1857 at Leoben, where he died Novem 
4, 1862, at the age of 77 years and 11 months. 

The wild rover of his younger days develo 
into an amiable, joyous and exemplary religio 
In Austria, Father Haetscher worked as zealon 
for the salvation of souls in the missions prea é 
in the Austrian parishes as he had done previ 
ly on the distant American missions. 


« 


35) Pastoral-Blatt, Juli 1920, p. 104, 
2 cee op. cit., pp. 43-44, ~ as 

; uest, op cit., pp. 36, 48 1-B 
Juli, 1920, p. 104; Byrne, pp. B8sq. 2” pee 


38) Innerkofler, op. cit., p. 463; Pastoral-Blo tt 


ez 
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E amiable priest’, writes Father Karl Mader, 
qi fill a folio with most interesting details, 
poapers, which he left, could be deciphered. 
iold age he was asked and urged to write 
phis reminiscences. He did so and penned 
j book of notes. Yet along with the illegible 
fz, only a Babylonian confusion of tongues 
nd in it. Father Haetscher wrote in pellmell 
in in German, Latin, Italian, French, English, 
#sh and Bulgarian, just as the words came to 
tee.°°) 

tunately Brother Joseph Reisach has transmit- 
> us some edifying incidents of Father 
cher’s missionary life in America. This 
er made his profession in Austria, March 19, 


i Quoted by Innerkofler, le. and Pastoral- 
I lec. 
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1838, returned in 1847 to America, and died No- 
vember 8, 1862, in Baltimore. He left in manu- 
script form accounts of experiences in the Ameri- 
can missions which are still unpublished as a 
whole, but large extracts have been published in 
the above biography. This manuscript, written in 
German, is now preserved in the archives of the 
Redemptorist house at Esopus, N. Y.*°) 


JoHN M. LENHART, O.CapP. 


40) Byrne, op. cit., p. 50; Beck, op. cit., p. 50. When 
in 1838 Brother Joseph had returned to Austria, he 
noticed that many still demanded the recall of all the 
Redemptorists from America. Asked his opinion about 
this matter he stated that he would consider it a sin 
to approve the abandonment of the American mis- 
sion. On the contrary a greater number of good mis- 
sionaries should be sent there and a better result 
could be obtained. Beck, l.c. 


Book Reviews and Notes 


Reviews 


Augustine, Saint. Against the Academics. Translated 
by John J. O’Meara. Ancient Christian 
Writers, No. 12. Westminster, Md., The 
Newman Press, 1951. $3.00. 


ANY readers are well acquainted with the Confes- 

sions of St. Augustine and in particular with Book 
Eight which describes the Saint's dramatic conversion. 
Little attention has been given, however, to the events 
which immediately followed and to the works which St. 
Augustine composed while in retirement at Cassiciacum 
preparing for his baptism. The Contra Academicos, 
Against the Academics, was written during this period. 
In fact is must have been one of the Saint’s last works 
before entering the Church, since in chapter twenty 
he writes that he is in his thirty-third year. 


Considered in itself, the doctrine of the Academics 
is of relatively minor importance today, since the 
influence of this particular teaching on the philosophical 
thought of the following centuries is negligible. The 
work possesses value and importance, however, if one 
wishes to understand St. Augustine. In the final chap- 
ter he writes: “Though I am in my thirty-third year, I 
do not think that I should give up hope of reaching 
it (wisdom) some day. I have renounced everything 
else that men regard as good, and have proposed to 
dedicate myself to the search for wisdom. The argu- 
ments of the Academics seriously held me back from 
this quest. . . . No one doubts that we are helped in 
learning by a twofold force, that of authority and that 
of reason. I, therefore, am resolved in nothing what 
ever to depart from the authority of Christ—for I do 
not find a stronger.” 


For Augustine this decision was vital. He found 


A 
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it a haven after being tossed about by the various philo- 
sophical tides of his age. The final appeal to reason in 
the teaching of the Academics was chronologically the 
last theory that the Saint tried and found wanting in 
his long search for truth. 

Against the Academics also contributes to an under- 
standing of the influence of Plato upon the saintly 
Doctor. 


Under ordinary circumstances this work would have 
little appeal except to those well versed in Augustinian 
doctrine. Fortunately this hindrance has been obviated 
by the excellent introduction of the translator, John i 
O'Meara. St. Augustine’s quest for truth, the doctrine 
of the Academics, and the historical aspect of the dia- 
logues are briefly but adequately summarized. Added 
to these are copious notes explaining the individual 
texts; and the translation is extremely competent. 


THEODORE LEUTERMAN, O.S.B. 
St. Benedict’s Abbey 
Atchison, Kansas 


Pastorak, Rev. John B., Sermons for Eucharistic Devo- 
tions. Herder. 1952. 511 pages -+ vi. $7.50. 


This attractive book is useful for not only priests, 
but for reading by laity. The purpose of these sermons 
is to instruct and inspire; both priests and people will 
feel the warmth, and enjoy the interesting knowledge 
emanating from every one of the thirty sermons con- 
tained in the volume. 


It is to the credit of Herder that they are providing 
excellent theological reading in English, which will 
equip the laity with dogmatic and moral principles 
of our Faith. Father Pastorak’s fine book is in keep- 
ing with this aim. 

Priests will be especially pleased with the adaptabil- 
ity of the sermons: each is preceded by a moderately 
detailed outline so that parts can be omitted (or added ) 
to shorten or lengthen the individual sermons. More- 
Over, each part of the sermon is represented clearly 
in outline—introduction, body, and conclusion—so 
that it is a matter of a moment’s time to spot particu- 
lar aspects of the subject which the preacher may wish 
to highlight. 

The tone of most of the sermons is, appropriately 
for the Eucharist, that of joy; there are seasonal set- 
mons and several on saints who were outstandingly de- 
voted to the Most Holy Sacrament. > 

I will not say that “Sermons for Eucharistic Devo- 
tions” will do away with the necessity for preparing 
for preaching on the Eucharist, but it will make that 
Preparation so pointed and even pleasant that the priest 
who uses this volume will be eager to preach on this 
subject. The manner of treatment and wealth of ma- 
terial are so varied and abundant that the book easily 
contains more than a yeat’s sermons on the most im- 
portant and necessary topic of the priest’s sermon re- 
pertoire. Perhaps the reason for coldness among par- 
ishioners toward Holy Communion is lack of instruction 
and interesting exhortation concerning frequent recep- 
tion. Both pastor and people will be reanimated with 
lively awareness of the treasures awaiting them in a 
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which paints the Spain of those days as all “black”, 


more keen appreciation of Christ’s Sacrament of Love, : 
becoming acquainted with ‘Sermons for Euchagist 
Devotions’. 
Mueller, Rev. Joseph, S.J., The Fatherhood of & 
Joseph, translated by Rey. Athanasius Den} 

ler, O.S.B., Herder, 1952. 238 pages. $3i5] 

During the month of March, frequently, our devotig) 
to Saint Joseph is enkindled by novenas and sermon 
but may wane after the month dedicated to him 
over. The Fatherhood of St. Joseph will give FI 
broad and lasting basis for true devotion to St. Josep 
that will more surely carry through the whole year, 
it gives the dogmatic and theological foundation for 4% 
lasting devotion to St. Joseph. 

This volume is in keeping with the splendid WO! 
of Herder to publish works of lasting theological i 
portance in English which will be of interest to educate 
men and women in all walks of life. Piety that i 
be solid must be based on sure theological groum 
It is increasingly evident that piety in the United Stat 
is concerning itself more with theological and reasoj 
able considerations and less with the emotional aspe 
of religion. A healthy sign! 

In the present volume the author presents the vie 
and teachings of the Church as developed by the mé 
eminent theologians concerning the husband of Mar 
foster-father of Jesus. Sixteen chapters and an ind 
of great merit fulfill the expectations of the caref 
reader. Particularly valuable (and it should be re 
carefully by all!) is the Introduction, which treats. 
the historical development of devotion to St. Joseg 
the meaning of religious veneration, and brief mentt 
of theological literature on St. Joseph. 

The translator and publisher deserve high praise. 


JOHN JOLIN, S.J., PH.D., S.T. R! 


Note 


ee year 1952 is the four-hundredth anniversary 

the printing of the first books of Bartolome de I 
Casas, great Spanish churchmen and scholar. Writi 
about Las Casas in his study of his life,1) Lewis Hanl 
states: “He did not automatically assume that the I 
dians should be measured by a Spanish or even | 
European yardstick, but on the contrary, using lon 
established Christian principles, tried to understand t 
importance of their customs and beliefs within 
framework of their own culture.” In another passagy 
Mr. Hanke expresses a mixture of admiration and criti 
cism: “. . . This angry and dogmatic man of God ¢« 
not suffer opponents gladly, and had a perfect geniv 
for stirring up both admiration and irritation. . . TI 
Steat problem faced by every student of Las Casas, thet 
is how to prevent the heat he generates from scorchin 
the judgment of those who study his life.” 

This study describes a largely unknown chapter 
Spanish history: the struggle for justice in the Span 
empire carried on by Bishop B. d.Casas, and other! 
The volume is a valuable counterbalance to the o 
sided and prejudiced Protestant history of that peri 


1) Phila. U. of Penn. Press, 1949. p. xi & § 
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FATHER SUREN REASSIGNED 


-THIN recent weeks, Archbishop Joseph E. Ritter, 
Most Reverend Ordinary of the Archdiocese of 
uis, who is also Episcopal Protector of the Central 
1, by official appointment relieved Father Suren 
parish duties, so that he might devote his full 
ind energies to the work of the Central Bureau. 
excellency designated St. Mary's Home in St. 
@as Father Suren’s place of residence. No chap- 
obligations are associated with this assignment. 


vhbishop Ritter’s gesture, magnanimous under any 
astances, is of special significance at the present 

Like many other dioceses, St. Louis is currently 
‘encing a shortage of priests. The release of a 
| from parochial duties, therefore, was not effected 
uit some hardship on the Archdiocese. In view of 
t is evident that Archbishop Ritter has again given 
ace in a most tangible way of his esteem for the 
al Verein and its Bureau. His Excellency is vital- 
‘erested in the continuance of the apostolic work 
e Central Bureau, so ably directed and promoted 
“past four decades under the inspiring leadership 
e late Dr. Frederick P. Kenkel. 


a cettain sense, the Central Verein emerges a 
r to its eminent Episcopal Protector. His Ex- 
cy has favored the Verein with a new vote of 
ence. It devolves upon the officers and mem- 
of this historic lay organization to intensify their 


efforts and multiply their sacrifices in the cause of 
Catholic Social Action. Let it never be said that our 
spiritual leaders reposed a confidence in us which was 
misplaced or unappreciated. 


Besides the directorship of the Central Bureau, Father 
Suren retains his office of Diocesan Director for the 
resettlement of Displaced Persons and Expellees. While 
this latter position is very taxing in its demands on one’s 
time and energy, it is felt that the Central Bureau, long 
since become synonymous with charity, is the logical 
place from which the resettlement program should op- 
erate. It is also to be born in mind that this represents 
a specialized type of activity for which not everyone 
is suited. A change of personnel among Diocesan Di- 
rectors is, therefore, never contemplated unless absolute- 
ly necessary. These reasons dictated Father Suren’s re- 
tention of his office in the resettlement field in which 
he has been active for almost three years. 


The new Director of the Central Bureau is uncom- 
promisingly committed to the program and policies of 
his renowned predecessor. We are certain that no one 
is unaware of the difficulties and hardships under 
which the Bureau is laboring and will labor for some 
time to come. We are understaffed at the present 
time, but hope to remedy this situation in the near 
future. 


¢ 
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1952 CONVENTION CALL 


To Their Eminences and Their Excellencies of the 
Hierarchy, The Right Reverend, Very Reverend 
and Reverend Clergy, The Officers and Members 
of the Catholic Central Verein: 


GAIN the time has come to issue the call and in- 

vitation to our annual convention, which will be 
held in St. Louis, August 16-20. In these days of 
uncertainty and travail no one will gainsay the need for 
such an assembly, meeting as we do to debate and de- 
termine our future course. 


The main purpose of our annual Convention is to 
gather together the representatives of our affiliated so- 
cieties from the several states of the Union for the 
declaration of an open, public profession of Faith, por- 
traying in this fashion the spirit of unity in our Catholic 
religion. 

Meeting as we do with the consent and support of 
our ecclesiastical authorities, we openly profess in a 
solemn manner our adherence to the Holy See as the 
seat of truth and the center of Ohristian unity; we 
profess our reverence and obedience to the Sovereign 
Pontiff and we bespeak our abhorrence of the many 
indignities which are being heaped upon him by those 
who would attempt to destroy God and His Church. 

Today more than ever there is a great need that our 
societies gather together to discuss the complex problems 
which beset us. Only recently in the city of Boston, the 
President of a large university made the statement that 
the growth of private schools in this country was de- 
veloping a dual system of education that was harmful to 
American democracy. 


» Ever since its foundation, the Catholic Central Verein 
has been in the forefront of the battle to establish and 
maintain the parochial school. At this time, when such 
attacks are made upon our school system, from sup- 
posedly respectable quarters, it is more necessary than 
ever before that our membership be prepared to show 
that in maintaining this system, both as Christians and 
American citizens, we have sought only to promote 
the common welfare and the eternal salvation of our 
children through our own schools. 


It becomes more important for us to show to our 
fellow citizens that the existence of our schools has not 
created a divisive attitude in American society. This is 
only one of the many problems which beset us. ‘The 
great need for leadership, therefore, becomes even more 


Mr. Sattler Vice President of N.C.C.M. 


at its recent Toledo Convention, April 17-20, the 
National Council of Catholic Men elected Mr. 
Albert J. Sattler to the office of Vice President. The 
President of the Central Verein had up to this year 
been the Council’s Secretary. In addition to his elec- 
tive office, Mr. Sattler has also served as chairman of 
the Council’s Resolutions Committee for several years. 


_cil’s esteem of the Verein as represented by Mr. S 


evident both in the domestic field and in the field 
international relations. 

Only a few months ago our revered leader, Dr. B 
Kenkel, K.S.G., K.H.S., LL.D., the Director off 
Central Bureau since its foundation in 1908, was cal 
to his eternal reward. How great a void was cte 
in our ranks and how serious a loss we have sustait 
perhaps only time will tell. 

His passing, however, and the example of saa 
and the erudite leadership which he gave us sho 
serve as an added incentive to us, who have so esteef 
him, to follow religiously in his footsteps. He 
blazoned the path; we must now walk in his ‘octal 

For the past year the affiliated societies in St. Lo 
through the St. Louis District League and the Cath 
Union of Missouri, have been laying the plans for 
Convention from which our membership will de 
the proper guidance and leadership. 

Every affiliated society, every State Branch, sho 
and must be represented at this annual conventior 
order “to launch a mighty reawakening of thon 
and action’’, which is the motto of our convention, 
His Holiness said a few months ago in an address t 
faithful of Rome, ‘‘This reawakening is a duty of 
one without exception—clergy and people, those 
authority, families, groups, individuals—along the 
tire front of the complete renewal of Christian J 
along the line of defense of moral values, in the real 
tion of social justice, in the reconstruction of the Ch 
tian order.” 

We realize that attendance at the convention reqi 


sacrifice, sacrifice on the part of those who attend . 
also sacrifice on the part of those whom they re 


sent; but sacrifice is only one mark of the lay apos 
Praised be Jesus, Mary and Joseph. 7 
General Secretar 


ALBERT J. STATTLER 
President 


ALBERT A. Do 


Issued at New Haven, Connecticut 
April 16, 1952 


* * * 


Motto of the 1952 National Convention: 
“To launch a mighty reawakening of thought and act 


From an address to the faithful of R 
by Pius XII, February 11, 1952. 


Resolutions adopted at the Toledo Convention supp¢ 
low-and-medium-cost housing, opposed Universal 1 
tary Training and dectied “irresponsible report 
of news on crime, indecency and immorality. 

Our congratulations go out to Mr. Sattler vy 


election and appointment reflect his ability in pre 
ing the Cathoh, e 


c cause and gives evidence to the ( 


~ 


Convention Calendar 


LOLIC Central Verein and National Catholic 
hmen’s Union: National Conventions, St. Louis, 
}igust 16-20. Convention headquarters: Hotel 


iad NCWU of Illinois: Springfield, May 17- 
Fadquarters in Leland Hotel; all religious ser- 
jl be held in Sacred Heart Church. 

pnd NCWU of Connecticut: Waterbury, June 
feligious services will be conducted in Immacu- 
aception Church; all business sessions are to be 
[Town Hall. 

lic State League and NCWU of Texas: Shiner, 
19. 

id NCWU of Pennsylvania: Scranton, St. Mary’s 
tion Parish, July 18-20. 

nd NCWU of New York: Utica, St. Joseph’s 
!Mary’s Churches, August 30-September 1. 


Chaplain ’s Aid 


of our State Branches have achieved note- 
thy success in their efforts to help the Bureau’s 
ms’ Aid Fund. The Catholic State League of 
has thus far sent in the impressive sum of 
». The Catholic Union of Kansas, bent on re- 
its excellent performance of last year, has con- 
$301.50. Several bishops in Texas authorized 
collections for our Chaplains’ Aid Fund. 
nis time, because of the increase in contributions 
; purpose, the Bureau is planning an expansion 
ervices to the priests serving our military. Be- 
exas and Kansas, other States have been faith- 
remembering this cause. From the New York 
ranch of the NCWU the Bureau receives a 


The Refugees 


RING the last five or six years of his life, the 
-e Mr. Kenkel labored intently both through the 
word and material aid to alleviate the dreaded 
of the millions of refugees from Eastern Europe 
ere expelled, or who fled from eastern Europe 
e Potsdam Declaration of 1945. A number 
‘ressive pictures of wood-cuts by an artist which 
something of the tragedy of these uprooted peo- 
ere found among the papers of Mr. Kenkel after 
th. 
nt newspaper accounts relate the far-reaching ac- 
‘f a priest, Fr. E. J. Reichenberger, who has 
unremittingly in recent years to aid the refu- 
They are said to enter Western Germany at the 
about 300 a day at present. Fr. Reichenberger 
ritten five books and about ‘1,000 articles, and 
ed his literary earnings—$170,000—to alleviate 
ferings of the refugees. According to Fr. Reich- 
er, some of the 9 million expellees live in cel- 
der ruins so jumbled it is almost impossible to 
‘cellar door. Others live in remote, abandoned 


: 
r 
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y donation of $25.00 for the service chaplains. - 


DH. 


“Luftwaffe” barracks so far from towns that the children 
cannot go to school. 

The Central Bureau has continued, to the extent pos- 
sible, to aid the refugees, particularly the institutions 
which harbor orphan children. During March, 146 
pounds of soap were forwarded to 7 children’s homes 
in Germany. This item was provided by a “soap drive” 
sponsored by the St. Louis District of the NCWU some 
time ago. Contributions to the Bureau’s European Re- 
lief Fund of about $200 during the past month will be 
used to provide food and clothing packages for the 
refugees, particularly families, who continue to appeal 
to the Bureau for aid. Each request is verified by the 
recommendation of the local pastor. 


C.B. Assistance Fund 


URING recent weeks the Central Bureau received 

from the New York City Branch of the Women’s 
Union several generous contributions. Foremost among 
these was a check of $500 for the Central Bureau 
Assistance Fund. In presenting this substantial sum, 
Mrs. Mary Filser Lohr, President of the New York 
City Branch, wrote that it was being given in memory 
of Rev. John M. Beierschmidt, C.Ss.R., and Mr. F. P. 
Kenkel. Generosity inspired by such a motive is Chris- 
tion, indeed. 

Since the time of the annual convention is fast ap- 
proaching, it behooves all State and local Assistance 
Fund Committees to intensify their efforts towards real- 
izing their quotas. Last year’s report on this activity was 
the best in the three years during which appeals have 
been made for special financial assistance for the Cen- 
tral Bureau. 


More Help for Missions Needed 


OME time ago, a missionary laboring in the Philip- 

pines wrote the Central Bureau an appeal for as- 
sistance in the rebuilding of his mission church and 
rectory which had been destroyed by a typhoon. In 
acknowledging the Bureau’s modest benefaction, the 
missionary, Father Joseph Hinterhuber wrote: 

“A thousand thanks for your generous help of 
$25.00 for repairs on my church and rectory. God 
bless and reward you. I felt very sorry to hear of the 
death of my good friend, Mr. Kenkel. (R.L.P.) Of 
course, he will be remembered daily. He will get his 
eternal reward. He was a most generous friend of all 
missionaries.” 

Commenting on the suffering of the people caused 
by the typhoon damage, Fr. Hinterhuber continues: 
“The people will get only one-third of the yield they 
expected. The rice was in bloom when the terrible 
typhoon swept over the promising rice-fields.” In ad- 
dition, many homes have been totally destroyed. 

It is such deserving cases we would like to help, but 
our resources are so limited. The Central Bureau ap- 
preciates any and all contributions for the missions. For 
the past several years, approximately since the last 
war, our mission donations have been falling off. It is 
in order that our affiliated societies bring this de- 
serving work to the attention of their members. 


WN 
ee) 


Appraisals of Mr. Kenkel’s Work 


HE April issue of “Social Order’, published by 

the Institute of Social Order in St. Louis, contains 
a short appreciative article on the life and activities of 
the late Mr. F. P. Kenkel, entitled “Kenkel of the 
Central Verein.” It is written by Fr. Albert Muntsch, 
S.J., and represents the comments of the author made 
after forty-seven years of rather close association with 
the deceased Director of the Central Bureau. “Social 
Order’ comments: ‘‘ . His recent death closes a 
career of unparalleled devotion to religion and social 
justice. His contributions to American understanding 
of Rerum Novarum and Quadragesimo Anno have been 
invaluable.” 

The March issue of Catholic Charities Review also 
contains an article on Mr. Kenkel, written by Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. John O’Grady. It appears elsewhere in this is- 
sue of Social Justice Review. Msgr. O’Grady’s article 
refers to aspects of Mr. Kenkel’s life as a scholar and 
speaker which are probably unknown to some of our 
readers. 


A letter received from the Jesuit Mission Bureau at 
the time of his death, over the signature of Rev. 
Thomas J. Hallahan, S.J., will give a missionary’s ap- 
praisal of the late Mr. Kenkel’s prodigious efforts on 
behalf of the missions. We quote from Father Halla- 
han’s letter addressed to Miss Eleanore Kenkel: 

We Jesuits of the Jesuit Mission Bureau wish to ex- 

ress Our sincerest sympathy to you and the family on 
the death of your father. He was our friend and bene- 
factor. At one time or another, all our missions bene- 
fited from his wonderful charity. 

Fathers Joseph Zimmerman and Buechel in Dakota, 
and Fr. John Newell in Yoro, Central America, will miss 
him very much. I visited your father in company with 
Fr. Newell on one occasion, and everything a missionary 
asked of him your father gave. He also had printed 
at his expense a Lakota Prayer and Hymn Book. Dur- 
ing my seven years among the Sioux, I used this book 
almost daily, and can testify how much good it did to 
stimulate the Faith of the Indians. 

. He will be remembered in the Masses and 
prayers of all the Jesuits, especially the missionaries; 
for we pray daily for our benefactors, and surely he 
was high on our list of those to whom we owe much. 


From A LETTER ADDRESSED TO THE BUREAU: 


Over the years, I have received a good many letters 
from Mr. Kenkel. When I was Praeses of the German 
Kolping Society in Philadelphia, and later, Chaplain 
at the U. S. Naval Hospital in Brooklyn, Mr. Kenkel 
helped me start libraries. When I moved out West 
to British Columbia, I received financial help, especially 
for the Indian Reserve at Tssawwassen, Ladner, B. C., 
and even until now I have been receiving Mass stipends 
here at St. Moncia’s through the kindness of the Cen- 
tral Bureau, at Mr. Kenkel’s suggestion. 

When I heard of Mr. Kenkel’s passing, I thought 
it my duty to celebrate Holy Mass for the eternal 
repose of his soul, his great soul. May he rest in 
Peace!—P. CAJETAN RIEDMEIER, O.S.A. 
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Missionaries Visit Bureau 


URING March the Central Bureau was visite 

two missionaries of the Congregation of the 
maculate Heart of Mary: Father Andrew G. Ma 
and Father Andrew VanOverstrachen. Fr. Ma 
had spent sixteen years laboring in the Mountain 
vince of the Philippine Islands among the Ifugaos 
the Igorots. Fr. WVanOverstrachen is  statione 
Himeji, Japan. After many years of labor the) 
sionaries have now developed among these native 
ples of the Philippines the beginnings of a di 
culture and civilization, with the knowledge of Gog 
the true religion as the foundation. Their work 
demonstrated anew the wonderful work of pi 
missionaries as the promoters of true education, 
ture and Christian civilization. 


Fr, Marques was a companion of Fr. VanOveth 
and the late Fr. DeSnick; the latter was murdere 
the Japanese at the time of their occupation of 
Philippines. He was also acquainted with Fr. Ft 
Lambrecht and Fr. Louis DeBoeck, both of whom 
contributed articles on customs and life among 
primitive peoples of the Philippines to Social fi 
Review in recent years. | 

During his visit to the Bureau, Fr. Marques } 
in the guest book: “Ever so grateful to the late 
Kenkel and to the Central Verein for all the hi 
the Ifugao missions in the Philippines. The pries 
the Order have been especially grateful through 
years for the prayer-book in the Ifugao language, 
in use today, which Mr. Kenkel had published 
them about twenty years ago.” 4 


The Order of the Immaculate Heart of Mary 
founded in Belgium in the ‘sixties of the last ce 
by Fr. Verbist. In the Philippines the priests 
known as the “Belgian Fathers’, and in other 
sion countries where they labor, such as Mon, 
the Belgian Congo and Japan, they are known a 
‘Scheut Fathers”. Recent news dispatches annot 
the expulsion of members of the Order from € 
They now have quite a few native priests in 
countries where they labor. A house for the Cc 
gation, ““Missionhurst’, was established in the U 
States in the Diocese of Richmond, Virginia, in 19. 


Necrology 


HARACTERIZED as one of the most zealous \ 
ers of the Catholic State League of Texas, 
Reverend G, D. Boeckman, Pastor of Happy and ’ 
Texas, died January 8, 1952. It is the April is 
The Catholic Layman gives a brief account o 
achievements of this worthy priest. 


Father Boeckman came to Texas from Ohio ; 
of the pioneer priests of the Diocese of Amarillc 
was ordained on May 6, 1928. His assign 
cluded St. Joseph’s Parish in Lubbock, St. 
in Olfen, Nazareth and Happy. It was dur 
Boeckman’s pastorate in Olfen that the Forty-Firs 
vention of the CSL was held in that city. 


— 
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bupport accorded the Verein movement in Texas On April 20, the Panhandle District met at Happy. 
good priest was certainly outstanding. His Four other Districts have meetings scheduled as fol- 

f1 to our cause is told in the many affiliations lows: Western at Selma on May 4, Northern at Scot- 

ssolely by his good offices. The following so- land on May 4, Northwestern at Rowena on May 18 and 
vere brought into the State League by him: the Southeastern at Hallettsville on May 25. 

rand women’s societies of Nazareth and the 

hocieties of Happy and Olfen. He was engaged 

task of affiliating the women’s organization of 


pat the time of his death. Father Boeckman was Varia 

{to be a regular attendant at the State conven- 

regardless of the travel entailed. The Verein as ECAUSE the local authorities refused to al- 
ithe Catholic State League of Texas loses a great low their children to use the school bus sup- 


and patron in the death of Father Boeckman. plied for non-Catholic pupils, the Catholic par- 


ents of a housing-estate at Bridgend, South Wales, 
refused for a period to allow them to attend 
lisa gue Mer nad school at all. The education authorities held a 


meeting to review the situation.—Southern Cross. 
much information is forwarded to the Central & 


eau regarding the activities and meetings of 
: Leagues of the various State Branches of the 
hough we know that some of these Leagues mect Writing in a critical vein on the shortcomings 
egularly and carry on important activities of 4 of the foreign policy our statesmen have pursued 


nature. It appears absolutely impossible to obtain |. : 
I Beration so Sarre i ae Percuke tats since Teheran, the outspoken columnist Sokolsky 


One league formerly sent in a duplicate copy @Sserts that “governmental resistance” to Marxian 
Secretary's minutes after each meeting—a com- propaganda and expansion in Europe “had been 
Fely easy task—but since the retirement of this trifling.” “American diplomacy,” the writer asserts, 


I Secretary from office some time ago, the aa? “based itself entirely on dollars, which is not 
Fn ee ony enough.” And in the expenditure of dollars, “so 
. from league secretaries. 


erate many subterfuges had to be employed that no 
eres tly faithiu rallying to a great set of principles of life ap- 
kis regard—partly, no doubt, on account of qo Se Sokal : “chil 
lity to the Bureau—is the St. Louis District of Perec. ence, Mr. Sokolsky continues, “while 
IJ of Missouri. The organization met on March such a concept as the Marshall Plan can produce 
| Seven Holy Founders Parish, St. Louis County, a statistical success, it has hailed as a spiritual 


arch 30. President Herman Kohnen was eas force.” : 

The League is engaged in collecting Catholic : : pial: a 

nes for a use of a Bureaus oe serv- But was the Marshall plan a “spiritual force 

1 as instruction material for a pastor. Reports to begin with? Tae 
elivered on the Catholic Union, the National ee i 
ntion Committee and on a diocesan meeting of | 
ational Council of Catholic Men. The next meet- In the conclusion of an article on “Impressions __ 

be held in St. Engelbert’s Parish on May 5. of New China” by an Indian scholar of leftist = 


£ ~~ Texas — 


There is a hard material 


“And tha 
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Firmly Rooted 


OT so long ago, the Parish Credit Union was 

considered somewhat of a revolutionary inno- 
vation. Today the credit union in a parish is, 
so to say, part and parcel of a well established 
household. 

When Our Lady of Mercy Parish Credit Union, 
located in the Bronx, New York, held its Tenth 
Annual Meeting on January 17th, the Report 
showed total assets of $129,132.42. The num- 
ber of members was 772 and in the ten years 
of its existence $451,712.64 has been loaned. The 
number of loans made in 1951 was 211. 

Particularly noteworthy is the announcement of 
the President of the Board of Directors: “Last 
year your Board of Directors decided to cut the 
interest rate in half on all loans. They now have 
the lowest interest rate in the Credit Union field 
which is much lower than any loan company. They 
are very happy to tell you that they were able to 
operate at such a low rate of interest and still pay 
the customary dividend of two per cent to the 
shareholders.” 

Reverend Patrick O’Leary, Pastor of Our Lady 
of Mercy Parish, has exerted himself particularly 
to establish the Credit Union, which did not, gen- 
erally speaking, meet in Greater New York with 
the understanding this mutual enterprise should 
count on wherever the masses are struggling to 
improve their economic condition. 


Acknowledgment of Monies 
and Gifts Received 


Make Checks and Money Orders Payable to 
Central Bureau of the CV. 


Address, Central Bureau, 3835 Westminster Place, 
St. Louis 8, Missouri 


Donations to Central Bureau 


Previously reported: $6,398.54; Rev. Av-V. Peet, Mo., 

; D. P. Winkelmann, Mo., $17; A Friend, Erie, Pa., 
$1.25; L. Kuhl, Minn., $10; Wm. D. Walsh, Mo., $2; 
Wallrapp Estate, $4.53; New York City Branch NCWU, 
N. Y., $500; St. Gertrude’s Convent, Cottonwood, Ida., 
$2; Catholic State League of Texas, $166.40; Chicago 
District League NCWU, Ill., $5; Sundry Minor items, 
50c; Total to and including April 18, 1952, $7,112.22. 


Chaplains’ Aid Fund 
Previously reported: $1,335.17; New York City Branch 
NCWU, N. Y., $25; Catholic Union of Kansas, $301.50; 
Total to and including April 18, 1952, $1,661.67. 


Christmas Collection 


Previously reported: $2,732.78; Rev. George Kalb, N. 

., $5; Mrs. Louis Tschoepe, Tex., $1; Theo. J. Nebel, 
Ill., $2.50; Friends of St. Francis, Chicago, Ill, $5; 
Total to and including April 18, 1952, $2,746.28. 


St. Elizabeth Day Nursery 

Previously reported: $19,036.46; From childrer 
tending, $1,233.17; Interest Income, $67.80; Gre 
St. Louis Community Chest, $1,350; Total to ang 
cluding April 18, 1952, $21,687.43. 


Expansion Fund 

Previously reported: $600; In Memoriam Member 
St. Michael’s Society, Poughkeepsie, New York, $ 
Total to and including April 18, 1952, $700. 


European Relief Fund 


Previously reported: $3,431.90; B. L. Barhorst, 
$5; L. Kuhl, Minn., $5; St. Boniface Society, New# 
en, Conn., $15; E. E. Winkelmann, Mo., $65; 
J. Nebel, Ill., $2; St. Gertrude’s Convent, Cottonw 
Ida., $11; F. X. Mangold, Ill., $10; Total to and i 
ing April 18, 1952, $38,544.90. 


Catholic Missions 


Previously reported: $7,250.86; St. Gertrude’s | 
vent, Cottonwood, Ida., $48; Wm. J. Sullivan, Ill, 
N. N. Scranton, Pa., 10; Michael F. Ettel, Minn 
Mrs. O. Palazzolo, Mo., $18; New York Local C@Y 
Y., $1; N. N. Mission Fund, $387.50; St. Eliza 
Guild, New York, N. Y., $35; New York City Br 
NCWU, $5; St. Francis Convent, Springfield, Ill, 
M. Deinhardt, N. Y., $5; St. Joseph Home fo 
Aged, Chicago, Ill., $20; Miss M. Buggle, Mo., 
St. Mary’s Hospital, Watertown, Wis., $10; Holy 
ity Hospital, Graceville, Minn., $2; St. Francis Hosp 
Olean N. Y., $5; Total to and including April 
1952, $7,607.36. 


Contributions to the CV Libra 


ARCHBISHOP ROBERT E. LUCE Yam 
as. Diamond Jubilee 1874-1949 Archdiocese o 
Antonio, San Antonio, 1949—NATIONAL 
FERENCE OF APOSTLESHIP OF 
SEA, U.S.A. Proceedings and Speeches Sixth An 
Convention, Sept. 6-7, 1951, Detroit, Michigan — 
F. M. KARSTEN, Washington. Agricultural 
tistics 1951, Washington, 1951. 


Library of German Americana 

DR. FRANZ H. MUELLER, Minne 
Goldenes Jubilaeum der St. Marien-Gemeinde in Sk 
Eye, Minnesota, 1926—MSGR. A. T. STRAU 


~ Centennial of St. Peter Parish, St. Charles, 


Gifts in Kind 
were received from the following men and organiza 
of men up to and including April 16, 1952. 


ARTICLES FOR CHURCH AND-S m™& 
TUARY: Per Rev. V. T. Suren, Mo., (2 cassoi 


WEARING APPAREL: James Zipf, 
eae Per Rev. V. T. Suren, Mo., (priest’s.¢ 
ing). * 

BOOKS: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph A. Vogel 


Mo., (27) books); Rev. Vincent W. Schuler, _ 
set breviaries). ‘ 


UMIgGELCANT OMS: Ghee Mall 
laneous); Rt. Rev. Joseph A. Vogelweid, Moe 
sing, Pas (eatets) FF Salentor ene 
rosaries, 2 new missals). == | 


